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ABSTRACT ' 

In 1951, the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor and 6 of its member organizations sponsored a research 
project designed to provide a factual, objective basis for plans and 
programs to improve the educational opportunities and experience of 
migratory agricultural workers' children. The project extended from 
July 1, 1952 to December 31, 1953 with field work confined largely 
from January to June 1953. Four study centers were selected: "Glades" 
area. Palm Beach County, Florida; Northampton County, Virginia; 
Seguin Independent School District,, Guadalupe County, Texas; and , 
Hoopeston-Milford-Rossville School Districts, Vermilion and Iroquois 
Counties, Illinois. Field work consisted of interviews with migrant 
families, teachers, principals, and other informed persons; securing 
transcripts of the child's school records; and meetings and 
discussions with local groups. This report discusses the study; a 
migrant pupil testing program involving U28 children in the Florida 
study center; and a 6-week experimental school for migrant children 
near Waupun, Wisconsin during the summer of 1953. It also reviews 
other major studies on migrant education conducted since 1935. 
(NQ) 
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Foreword ^ 



l'.(^{W\\x\\ aluCiitiDiKil Dppiutiiiuty is an iuccptod Aiucrkaii 
ideal, hut chcc is a hiatus between profession and perfonnunce. 
The quahty an J amount of schooling received by several million 
children are below the accepted American standard of the equal 
chance, Ainoni; these millions arc several hundred thousand chil- 
dren who follow the crops. 

The study reported her.^ is a forthright effort to find the facts 
Loncernini; the education of one of the most disadvantaged groups 
of children in American life, the children of migratory agricultural 
workers, and to initiate a program of action that will at least 
alleviate some of their worst handicaps. It is not a cure-all for a 
poignantly important and complex economic and social problem. 
It is primarily an enterprise in cooperation with responsible local and 
state people to improve the educational opportunities of children 
in most need of attention. 
• What is said here is in no sensj a disparagement of the goodwill 
and the etfi^rts of the Uka\ citi/ens and school personnel wln) have 
direct responsibility for the education of diese diSiidvantaged chil- 
dren. Those local people face not merely a theory but a real and 
oMuplKated condition. They have welcomed the opp()rtunily to 
discover ways and means of realizing the worthy ideals they accept. 
Thev need the understanding, cooperation and assistaiU'C ot the 
peupie nf i)t\\Lr Lomnuinities, anil of their state and national gON- 
ernmeiUs. 

Aninng the neetis pointeLl up m this study that gi\e dwection to 
future aaion ,ne: more adequate attendance supervision; special 
"helping teaJiei s"; opportunity rooms; some teachers w ho speak the 
lamiuaee of foreign hmguage groups; nujre and better health exami- 
nations, inspcaions and ser\iu's; additional ilassroonis; special in- 
Ntruition in the use t)f the Tnglish language, especially oral Hnglish; 
more attention to perst)!uil hvgiene. grtjommg. and manners; acti\i- 
ties that increase (he migrant's sense of belonging, self-respect and 
confuleiKe; emphasis im the contributions of \arious cultural groups 
to Ameruan lik; .uui the oltering of better atiapted general and 
ru hnkal MK.uional eiiutatuni. 



Reverend Shirley F. Cireene, fhe author of this article, is an or- 
dained minister in the Congregational Clhristian denomination, with 
training and experience in social research. At the time he was 
directing this study of education of migrant children, he was em- 
ployed as Agricultural Relations Secretai); of the Congregational 
C^hristian C-Ouncil for J^xial Action. He is presently the Director of 
Intt*r-ga)up Relations of the Nation.^l Farmers Union, 

I commend this report to all people of goodwill, , 

HOVV ARO A. Da\\>on, 
Exei/iiiie Secreiar) 
DeparipfiePii of Rural EJuCittioPK 
. ^ Satiopial EducatioPi Ai\oc/aI/opi, 

W'ashhigtopi. D, C, 
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Introduction 

THE CHILDREN bv THE ''CHILokEN MISFORTUNE" 
Thkv are: ^ 

. . , children of misfortune. They arc the rejects of those sectors of a^^riculture . 
and of other industries under^nin^ ch;u\ce. We depend on misfortune to build 
up our force of mi^iratury workers and when the supply is lo\v because |here 
is nn? enough misfortune at home, we rely on misfortuiie abroad tn re* 
plenish the supply. 

Migratory farm labt)rers move restlessly over the face of the land, but they 
neither belonji? to the lai;d nor does the land belong to them. They pass through 
community after community, but they neither claim the community as home 
t^n does. the community claim them. Under the law, the domestic migrants 
are citizens of the United States, Hut they are scarcely more a part of the land 
of their birth than the alien migrants working beside them. 

The migratory workers engage in a common occupation, but their cohesion 
is scarcely greater than that of pebbles on the seashore. Each harvest collects 
and regn^vps them. They live under a common con^lition, but create no 
techniques tor meeting common problems. The public acknowledges the exist* 
cnce migrants, yet declines to accept them as full members of the com* 
numity. As crops ripen, farmers anxiinisly await their coming; as the harvest 
^lose.s, the community with equal anxiety, awaits their going,^ 

Little has changed in the three years since the President's Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor thus characterized the million wage workers 
in American agriculture who annually ^'follow the crops" in search 
of employment. 

Nor is it less true today than in 19-17 that: 
the ihicf vKtims in the families (if migralnry workers . . . the chiUtren. 
Tlicy .ire rmi onl/ robbed of normal luMne and community life but are \mivcr« 
sally h.uulicappcil by early e/npliiymcot and by lack of educational op- 
port\uiiiics.-' 

No one really know^with any accuracy the true volume of agri- 
cultural migraruy in the United States. The President's (!ommission 
estimated a millicMi migratory workers in 1950. About half of these, 

' " Mi^r.it«'r\ I .ih'M jn AnuiK-in A,i;ru iiltun . Kipntr •! tlu' PtisiviiMil s (!tt(nniissii>n 
in MigMli»ry I .il^iM. Nt.inli l'^*^!. ^ . 
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2 r.DL'CA'nOiN ()F MIGRANT CHIKDRl-N 

they reported, were Mcxiuin citi/uis in the United States either 
Usually under inter-tioverninental arrangements, or ille^uully as *\vet- 
hawks." These workers are not ordinarily aceompanied by their 
Families and a)nsequent.ly have little direct bearing upi)n tlie cdu- 
cMtional jMoblems under consideration in tliis study. 

A survey by the Bureau of' A^urieiilfural. Ueononiics, reported in 
Oeti)ber iiidiLates that the domestic ' migriitory farm hibor 

force in 1^)^2 was ahmit •l'^().(H*)t), ,a reductii)n of approximately 
S(),()00 (vorn their owii^h)"^!) tit^ures. W'luitevcr figure is established 
as appri^xiinatint; the toral domestic nut;ratory labor force must be 
substantially increased to acccuint for the small children, elderly 
relatives, and i)thers who move in the migratory stream but do not 
actually work in the crops. 

Any attempt to state the number of schoi)l-at;e childrcrn involved 
in this movement would be to propose an estimate based on an esti- 
mate based ou'du estimate. All that can safely be asserted is that 
thev are many (litcv'^llv ^ nve hundreds of tiiousaiids) and that 
thev are, as the I'eder.il hntragency (ioinmittee said iti 1^)17, in 
rnanv wavs the chief .'.:?'J rhe involuntary victims of the handicaps 
imposed by transiency and poverty, 

A.uricultiiral migrancy is increasingly a nation-wide phenomenon, 
r.stimates assembled by the well-informed Division of Hoinc ^is- 
sions t)f . the National (Council of (Hunches give the numbers of 
tnigratorv workers employed in \^)^\ in the states- where the princi- 
pal concentrations are found as follows: 
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Main other stales are kmwvn to employ smaller numbers of mi- 
grants. 

l^Kiors influe!Kii\u tlyis wide dispersal of the migratory labor 
pattern are iiureasiiig speuali/ation m agriculture, growth (^f the 
vear-nnnul fiesh fruit and vegetable inarkets. growth of the canned 
.uul fro/en truit tuul \cgctabl(^ industries. t!ie trend from share- 
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cropping to wa^q labor in cotton proJuction. A countert'orce 
rcduciniHTic Jeniarul for seasonal and nii^irutory labor has been 
the nuvhani/aciTinsOl certain farm 'operations, notably the harvesting 
of wheat, potati)es7>tt^^JJ;'*hl'cts, aiul increasin^uly, cotton. 

I'very i^eneral investigation of' the mi^urant problem has found 
family mi^i;rancy to be injurious to the educational life of children. 
The President's (lomnission (19*^1) put it this way: 

This c;iMnmissii)n wishes to reiterate its O'nviciinii that the educatii)n of the 
chiKUen nf mi.ijrnimy farm wnrkeis (aiul their paients also) is one of the 
most ur^etu and most essential of the nnniy steps sshiLh the Nation can aiuf 
shtuilTl take to impii)ve the h)t of mi^raiHs who have fur Si) h)n^ been vleprived 
of what the rest of us take foi ^raiiteil.-* 

The President's (ioinmission made this further comment, which 
may be rcj^arded as tlte ^;erm from which sprang the research project 
reported in this volume. Said the Commission Report: 

No Federal* a^»enLy and very fesv state agencies have been specifKally charged 
with • r-iisponsibihly for investi^atnu: the educational prol^lems of migratory 
children. There is .ureat need for a uimprehen^ive study of ways acid means 
to deal with this pntblcm.* 



ORIGIN AND m RPOSi; Ol- TllV, lUiSKARCH PROJI-CT 

hi ly'Sl, the National Clouncil on Agricultural iTife and Labor** 
invited. six of its n-,ernber organizations, selected for their special 
interest in educational and in child welfare, to join it hi sp(Misorin^ 
a research pri)jcLt desi^uncd to provide a factual, objective basis for. 
plans and prottranis to improve the educational upportunities and 
experience (he children of niiijVatory a^ricultur.il workers. 

The seven cD'SpoosDrih*; a^ueucies created a Mi^L;raut Research 
PiDictt ho.iid title [\il:c) In ^uuidc and .idnuniMcr the pri)|eU 

and employed Re -rend Shuley h. Clreeue. Ai^ncultiiral Relations 

' "Mi.m.it'M V I.ilvT in Am livan A>;ni iiltuu." Kiport of llir Posiilciits (.ofumis- 
» p 

riu' N.trn'H.d (iuti»»d tui A.^rirulhii.il I Oi .in. I I .iUm is a i MiM^lmatin^ numul 
j.-r .lUriKivN Nli.nin.;; it^ ^lifincv! puipfNts . . t«» mipro^i. tlu- ii\iii^ .uul \M'ikin>» 
. ..ii.imt'f]N i'\ tlu- tiui'iiu :.;iMi ni»l lui.il [>«'piti,iti« lis <>: the rmttd SMti^ t»t 

AiiKiiv.i h\ -ill p.iSMbk- ir.«.ius. .IK lii.lu)-.- \\\v K'AU^^tM^u M)A diNNi-nnnjtUMi to I'l^.wu/.i- 
ti-'fi^ ..n.i iiidiM»iii.iU ut iiili ■! i» Mn"n t.| .Miiitifu. iv«»;iMinu. m-u.iI. litn.ns". .md cAw- 
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KfiUCATION OP MIGRANT CHILDREN 



Secietary, (iouncil tor , Social Action, (longrcgatidnal Christian 
Churches, on a part-time basis as project direv^JtH^ 

Cirunts totalling S20,000 \\q\x secured from tim Committetf for 
Relief and Reconstruction of the Congrepitional Christian Churches. 
Additional gifts from the National Clhild Labor Comnuttee, thi 
General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
and the American Friends Service Committee provided a total cash 
budget of S20,6() i.73. 

A list of 27 consultants was drawn up indudint; educators, 
sociologists, psychf)logists and research specialists.'^ 

The general contours of the project aa- indicated by the iol- 
lowing policy decisions of the project board: 

1. The Project shall deal with the pruMem of education for mi^riuit chiUiitn 
in its socioU>ji;ical relationships. lunphasis shall he upon the community setting 
in which the problem exists and within which it must he solved. 

2. The heart of the project shall be a series of localiiied case studies of 
representative situations in 'the various streams of migratory muvemeiU. 

.V Understanding and' cooperation shall be sought from public educational 
authorities at state, county, and local levels in connection with each U)Cal case 
study. 

4. Local case studies shall be conducted only in conununities where the Project 
is welcomed by responsible local leadership. 

5. Local Advisory (^niimittees composed of educational leaders and other 
representative citizens shall be created at each local study center. 

All of these policy decisions were predicated \ipoii a fundamental 
assinnpticMi shared by project board, director and NC^ALL. This 
was the conviction that what was needed was not another *'study" 
to be neatly packaged and stored away in library stacks, but a piece 
of live, action research which so far as possible would involve in 
the study those persons and agencies competent to implement plans 
and programs which might emerge. 

(\uistructive action has been the goal of .the project from its 
inception. There is cotisiderable evidence'f)f action in the nuking, 
even as this repi^rt is being written, in the centers where the study 
was located. The purpose of this publication and the abbreviated 
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version published in May lyVi ' is to make available to educational ^ 
and civic leadership elsewhere the procedures, findings and recom- 
mendations of tliis project in hope that action may be stimulated 
in many states and localities where this problem is faced. 

I 

WIIKIU: IT WliNT AND WHAT IT DID 

The project expended from July I, 19^2 to December 31, 1953 
with field work confined largely t«) ^he six months January-June, 

Nineteen state superintendents of [Public iiitruction, in states 
kni>\vn to employ numbers of migrant agricultural workers, were 
approached with uiquiry as to their interest in cooperating with such 
a study, l-roin the !*> replies expressing interest, four states were 
select^ as best tlprescntiiig, for our purposes, va/ious aspqi:ts of 
the prcmlcni. l^hese were llorida. Virginia. Texas and Illinois.' 

With the» advice and aid of the 'State departments of education, 
selections were made of specific local areas for study as follows: 

l-lori}a: "OlM/fi" Atta. Pj/m Bvawh CoNuty. A winter vegetable growing 
ai'c.i, Cfn>Mi>yin>: iOOO 'i^ MKU)'* rnigr.itf^rv wtuktrs. Nc^u^^ i" ^Ih' htUls/ 
ana wl,itc\ii paiking sheds, during the winter fnnnths. Nnveniber to May. 

Virginia: Sinihumf^ton ( f^.'Oit), A vegctalile growing county employing up 
111 nUK) Negro' nugr.ani.s in junc jul.y and up to 1000 during the'schoiil months. 
Stpicinher-Octoher. 

Texas: Svi^uDi hhU'lnnJiUt Silool Dnnn't, CtfiuJulupe Coimty. A cotton 
growuig area eniploying upwards t>t ^000 Spanish- American migrant workers 
duiing September and October and serving as hnn^c base some Spanish- 
. Ameruan migr.int tainilics durifig the ott* seast)n, necembcr-April. 

IlHnois: ./'^v ,\I///^"./-A'"'W///f' Si^o >l P/MUili, \'vrmilion UfiJ Iro- 

(f.^'i.'x (.n/fni/r^. A rt'struted vcgct.t^ble growing area dehvcring to four local 
' tanntrics who rctruu and h.ui^c a ^pamsh• Ameruan migrant hib(»r force nf 
aUnii 1^0 famihcs truni early May tu'the end ot' August. 

In all cases our selection was h.iscd upon the presence of sub- 
stantial numbers of nugtaius durini; some portion of the school 
year, ai d upon the cordial cooj^ation of local school autliorities. 

(hddun i-t M!*r..|tuMt In MniKv 1 dturu. ..ir^maMv publislu.j .is .i ma>,'a 
**/iiK- artiilr in S'^i/fl . (.ounnl tor Sou*! Aumn. (.nn>;ft>;atu>nal Christian 
(Iniuhrs. nptinfi^l .J- a p.tmpiiUt ti-r tlu N.itM-n.tl ( oiinul «'n A>iiKultuiJl I. iff and 
r.ihMr 

• MiJ.!i;.ii) u..- th. .In-r.. rn rl.i uppti Mi.lu.M i-.d ..ppMsrti.-n in tin- 

■lints pf.ipMMj ti'\ ^tlid^ 'It.! t.' Mil^stitiith-ri nl IM'Utus in tlM> rf.uiiui. 
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Tilc iocai areas \ycre selected also with u view to including as 
many of the various types of situation involved in the complex 
mit;rati)ry pattern as time and resources would permit. 'I1ie follow- 
inn chart indicates roughly the covera^i;e re|^resented hy our four 
study centers. 



1 'di'uhU' Vdilors 


hui/tJi'd 


I. 


Mi^r.Uiiiy .^i reams 








a. 1-ast (iiiast 


Ma.. 


Va, 




Iv MiJwoi 


re\,. 


, III. 




I" Plains Stale's 


Tex, 






il. West Cnasi^ 


( not 


iiiLhuled ) 




UcsiiU'iU'c Siatuj; of Migrants 








a. Huinc hasc 


Ha., 


Tex, 




l>. On ihc road 


Va. 


III. • 




Race ami Nationality of Migrants 








a. Ncurvi 


Ma.. 


Va. . 




l> Spanish-American 


Tex., 


111. 




V. White An^lo 


I- la. 




\ 


Major ( rups l!mplnwng Migrants 








.t. \'euet allies 


Fla.. 


Va.. Ill, 




h. (iniinn 


Tev. 






t Fruit 


( tU)t 


inchuled ) 




SLliiuil l-acDiries Available to Migrants 






a. ( ii\ arul town 


Ha.. 


Tex., III. 




h Rural 


I'll . 


Va. 



Tntaily uru'cpreseiitcd, regrettably, arc (a) the West Coast, 
(h) the ii[-)pcr i^rcat plains area, (c) the t'riiit crDj-) areas, (d) 
tliose areas in which Nc^uro mi^urants mii;ht be found attending 
non-se^i^re^ated Schools. 

In each of the tour study centers, a local Advisory (loinniit^-ee 
vit sJiDol pei>(^le *uuKiti/ens \\*is seated and re,L;iilarly considted 
while the field work w a? iti proirrcss. These Committees ranged 
tium P to members. I'ieUl work in each of the tour study cen- 
ters vi)nsisfc'd ^o{ ; 

0 

L hi(er\iews with migrant families 

1, lnter\ie\\s with sJiot)l teajiers and principals 

V InteiXicws with other int(Uined persons 
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c:hi!.dri:\ or MiMou rrM- . 7 

Scvurin^ of transcri '^ts from school records of mi^nrant chil- 
dren 

Mcctiii^H M\d disLiisjiioii with U)cal ^uroups. 

Tl\h\Q 1 suininan/cs the scope of the field \\\nk in the four 
uenters, 

^ Table I • 
si'MMARV or Fn i.i> lusitAiu.H /U/hvitv 





J'/n rf//.t 
t iff fit It 




Tf.v. 


IIL 


Total 




Seii^ro White 










Man-wccks in liclvt 






\\ 




18 


I'atnily onilacts 








1 ^ I 


I ISO 


Family sthcilulcs 


266 70 


71 


162 


Ob 




N'o. itt (.hilvlrcn i auc 0- IS ) 












in scheilulcd families 


6S0 182 


16^ 


538 


288 


1862 


No. ut sch»H»!s 




8 


•t 




29 


Teacher interviews 


^0 52 


5^ 


P) 


24 


1 69 


F^rincipal intcrvicsvs 




8 


\ 




28 


Migrant pupil recnrvis 






h 


12^) 


1-^19 


Misccllancniis iiutr\ icw s 












(approx. ) 






10 


8 


73 


Lucal oruani/aUiMis 












visit cil 




8 




1 3 


28 


Members of .ulvisnry 












o»mmiucc 




I** 


2^^ 


P) 


06 


Mccfin>;s avlvis«)ry 












loinmitrcc 










1 \ 


OtiuT clcinents iikIiuIuI in the stiuly 


and rc 


[xirted 


in these 


pa^ues 



arc miizrant pupil tcsunu pmurain invoUinu lis children in the 
I'lorida sludv Lcntcr: a six-week experimental school for migrant 
Jiililrcn near W'aupuiK W'isLoiisin, during the summer of 19*^5. 
and review of the mformathni on miurant education in other major 
stuilies made since PJ.^"^. 
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Summary of Major Findings 
and Recommendations 



FINDINGS 



Within the compulsory attendance age brackets, '7-15 year§ 
inclusive, 78.0 per cent of the children were enrolled in school. 
For the broader age range, 6-18 years' indq^ive, 64.9 per cent 
were enrolled. EniOllment rates were much higher in the southern, 
or home-base centers, than in the '*on-the-road'' centers. (Chap- 
ter III) 

"Working in agriculture*' was the principal reason for non- 
enrollment. This applied to 80 children of compulsory school age. 
A number of cases, especially in Virginia and Illinois, gave '^arrived 
too late or too recently" as reason for non-enroUment. (Chapter III) 

Days of school attendance as a percentage of total days enrolled 
Vrii/iged from 98.2 per cent in an upper grade in Florida to less than 
50.0 per cent in a certain Virginia grade. Some doubt is reflected, 
however, on the accuracy of the higher percentages. Field obser- 
vations and conversatiimi wijfh teachers suggest some inflation of 
attendance reports. One hundred fourteen of the 197 schooLprin- 
cipals and teachers listed "absenteeism" as a problem; 65, as a 
serious problem. (Chapter, III) 

Of the 665 families interviewed, 78.9 per cent had maintained 
no continuous residence as long as 30 weeks during the preceding 
year. Yet 62.0 per cent of the children reported attendance at 
only one school. In terms of weeks of schooling during the pasl 
year (three days or more of attendance being ((onsidered a week), 
5.6 per cent reported less than 10 weeks; 11.9 per cent, from 10 to 
19 weeks; 42.0 per cent, from 20 to 29 weeks; 40.5 per cent, M) 
or more weeks. These figures take no account of children report- 
ing no attendance at all. (Chapter IV) 

Over one-third of the children became retarded as early as their 
second year in school. Percentages of retardation mounted steadily. 
1-or children with 9 years of schooling 7^.0 per cent were retarded. 
After the fourth year in school \kc11 over half the children were 
retarded ?l\nn two to five years. (Chapter V) , 

H 



SUMMARY AND RROMMllNDATIONS ^^^-^ 9 

• * • • - . 

Two-thirds of the children were over-age for the grade. In the 
11 ^2 year age group two yearj over age was the median; in the 
I . VI 6-year age grimp it was three years. More dian one-third of 
the group reporting normal age-grade status were 6 7-year-olds 
, who had not been in school long enough to become retarded in 
age-grade relationships. (Chapter V) ' 

Added to these direct evidences of retardation were the judg- 
ments expressed by teachers concerning scholastic achievement. 
These indicated that in grades 2 to (\ between one-third and one- 
half were placed from one to three grades higher than their scho- 
lastic attainment warranted. (Chapter V) 

The increase of total enrollment during the school year caused 
by migrants ranged from 106.0 per cent in the Palm Beach County 
Negro schools to 2.4 per cent in the Virginia Negro schools. - 
riementary teacher loads at the height of migrant enrollment aver- 
aged: Florida, Negro, 40.4; Florida, white, p.4; Virginia, 50.0; 
Texus. 39.1. If all migrants age 6-^ were Enrolled and teacher 
loads held to 30 pupils, additional teachers would be required as 
'follows: Florida Negro schoo!^. 20; Florida white schools, 5; Vir- 
ginia, 33; Texas, 5; Illinois, d. In Virginia the migrants would 
require 12-15 additional teachers; the remainder would be required 
to reduce t)verloads. ((ihapter VI) 

One hundred twenty principals and teachers favored integration 
of migrant with non-migrant children for instructional purposes; 
35 favored separate rooms or separate schools for migrants. Twenty- 
\ • two of the latter were dealing with Spanish-American migrants 
where the language problem appears to be acute, especially in the 
lower grades. (Chapter VI) 

Leatling the list of problems felt by principals and teachers in 
i.i)nnection with migrants were retardation, teacher overloads, over- 
crowding of facilities, and absenteeism. Teachers and principals 
rate migrant children as average or slightly below average in respect 
to a variety of signiiicant personality traits. A great variety of 
modifications in teaching procedures were reported by 109 teachers 
and principals; S8 rep(irted no modifications occasioned by the . 
presence' of migrants. (Chapter VII) ^. 

Suggestions made by>[^rincipals-^and teachers for improving mi- 
grant education included more practical and vocational subjects. 
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expanded facilities, additional and specialized teachers, attendance 
enforcement^ adult education, improved home life» and economic 
opportunity for migrant families. (Chapter Vll) 

The education of the parents is generally more restricted than 
that of their children in this generation. Migrant parents have few 
contacts wi^th their children's schools and teachers. Most migrant 
^parents (80.0 per cent) want their children to finish high- school. 
Spanish- Amcricaji m' ■»*a[it parents persistently speak Spanish in 
the nomc and their children do the same. The more education the 
parents have atrai^ied the* more consistently do they keep their 
children in school and the higher arc their educational ambitions * 
for' their children. (Chapter, VIll) 

About- half the 66 *S families found employment for some members 
of the family from 160 to 239 days during tlie year. Twenty-eight 
per cent had more continuous employment; 21.1 per cent had less. 
In terms of ti)tal man-days of employment for the year, 41.9 per 
cent i)f the-families reported 2()0-oW; 33. 1 per cent reported •lOO-'^yy; 
11."^ per cent reported 600-799. A handful of the very large 
families found more than 800 man-days of work; 8.3 per cent 
fell below 200.. (Chapter IX) 

live hundred fifty-eight families gave coinplete iiicome reports 
for the preceding year. Fifty-six per cent showed less than $2500 
estimated total family income; 38.2 per ceiit fell below S2000. 
Less than half the families earnitig under sS2500 reported childreri 
(aiic 6-ls) out ot school: two-thirds oF those earning over S2'^0() 
ie|x)rted sdiuc of their children (age 6'is) out of school. (C'liap- 
ter IX) 

Of the 20 V) children abose five years of age, *S7.0 per cent were 
reported UvS never having worked in agriculture, 7."^ per cent had no 
work reuH'd in the week preceding the interview, and 1 8.4 per cent 
i^ave no reptirt. Of the ^'^l childreji with a work history during, 
the sample work week, 80 were ol* legal conipulsory school age. ' 
The median hours worked for the whole group of 3*^7 was slightly 
.)Ver lO hours: for the sJuiol age children, it was slightly -lu'low jO 
hours. Mc-diafi weekK earnings foi- the sJuu>l-age group was m 
the neighborhood of $2^^. (Chapter IX) 

Scores made by P)9 migrant (.hildren and 229 non-migrant 
vliildren, white and \egro. in grades and 8. on a battery ot 



si:MMARV AND UlitOMMl-NDAllONS 



tests (covering general operational ability, reading achievement, 
arithmetic achievement, emotional adjustment, and numbers of 
acknowledged persoinil problems) revealed, in general, tiie fi>llo\v- 
ing: (a) migrant children of both races tend to be older than 
their non-migrant ''classmates; (b) in the white schools where 
migrants arc a small minority, definite dit'ferences appear suggesting 
superiority of non-migrants over migiants in achievement, opera- 
tional ability and personality adjustment; (c) in the Negro schools 
wher<* the migrants actually outnumber the resident children "and 
where many of the resident children are hut a few years removed 
fnmi migrancy, few scatistically significant dilfcrenccs were found 
and these were anibivalent. (Chapter X) 

The report from the experimental summer school near \Vaupun. 
Wisconsin, emphasizes the needs of migrant children for a feeling" 
of securitv, a feeling of belongingness, the actjuisition of informa- 
tion aiul knowledge, and the experience of success. A study unit 
entitled "Travelliiig We Cio." developed in the experimental situa- 
tion espcciallv for migrant children, is described in the text. (Chap- 
ter XI) ^ 
w 

RllCOMNtl-NPA riONS ' 

(In tlic text, these rccomrnenclatuuis appc.ir in full at the con- 
clusion of the appropriate chapters. Here they are brouuht to^uethcr 
in condensed version and t;rouped accordin^u to the agency or 
u.uencies to whom they are primarily addressed. Roman numerals 
after each rccnmniendatinn indicate the chapier in which the full 
text i)f the recnmmendatiun is to he found.) 

a. I-mployment of ade^iuate and properly trained attendance super- 
visors of the same racial and nationality Ixukground as tlie mi- 
grants (III) 

h. A viunrous lampaiun ti) enlist the cooperation of ^^ro\vers in 
kecpinu miurant (.hildren in sJiorJ. (Ill) 

c. NX'ork with laU^' contractors and aew leaders to secure their 
,.ooperation tn keeping migrant children in school. (IV) 

U..M -In n.i.in-.ns v. tn \\\\^ vmIhhm -tu llu- k . . ■inttu n.i.ili. -if^ •■r tl^ Mi- 
Uf.tn^ Ki- ir. i» Pi.Hia H'U,J Iv.s^ .l ..n then ^tl:■lv ^^\ tlu Ik M u^cuxh hruini^s. 
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d. Establishment o£ kindergartens and nursery schools for mi- 
grant children.* (V) 

e. Experimentation to determine the best method of grade place- 
ment of migrant children. (V) ^ 

f. Employment of adequate and especially skilled teaching staff, 
(VI) 

•g. Planning of re-modelling and Hew building programs with 
migrant children in mind. (VI) 

h. Hot school lunches including such free lunches as are needed. 

i. More practical and vocational courses and vocational guidance 
for migrant children. (VII) ' ^ 

j. Adult education classes for migrants, (VIII) 

k. Special young adult classes for migrants. (VIII) 

2. To state (lel>art>ue>Us of pnhl'ic iHStruction, state legislatures, aud 
teacher-training institutions, we recommend: 

a^. Tightening of school attendance laws to cover migrants; and 
bringing state child labor laws into' conformity. (Ill) 

b. Cooperation with neighboring states in the same migratory 
strr^h*^ and with the U. S. Office of Education. (IV) 

c. Provision of special state grants-in-aid to local school districts 
receiving migrant children. (VI) 

d. Employment of supervisors in migrant^ducation. (VII) 

e. Alore adequate preparation of teachers ijri the teacher-training 
institutions for handling migrant children. (VII) 

f. Teaching of Spanish in the teacher-training institutions in states 
where Spanish-American migrants are numerous. (VII) 

g. Research by state educational institutions into the psychologi- 
cal effects of migrancy upon-childrcn. (X) 

3. f ninth to local and state school authorities, tve recommend: 

. a, I'ull assumption of responsibility for the education of every 
school -age child within the jurisdiction, no matter how briefly; and 
removal of any legal abridgement of this rpsponsibility. (Ill) 

h. C.'oopcrafion with the W S. Dcpartnu^nt of Labor in cnforcc- 
fnent of the federal law prohibiting employmmt of children under 
16 years of age \{\ commercial agriculture while schools arc in session. 
(The I'air Labor Standards Act. as amended.) (Ill) 



SUMMARY AND RliCOMMKNDATIONS B 

c. Re^^ular communication with ^jroups familiar with migratory 
movements, in the interest of more timely planning* (IV) 
il, Tstablishment of summer schoiMs (or migrants. (IV) 

e. Acceptance of full integration of migrant with resident children 
as the desirable ^oal; recognition that separate classes or special 
instructional ijroupings must be justified on strictly educational 
^Crounds and should be eliminated as Six:)n as possible. (VI) 

f, Makinii problems .of miijrant education a regular subject for 
discussion and studv in professional pithcrin^s of schoolmen at all 
levels, (VII) 

Initiation of state and county interaijcncv committees on mi- 
ijraht labor problems. (IX) 

4. Ta^prWiipals teachers^ we recomwe>id: 

a. Child stcitly groups. (VII) 

b. Special efforts to meet migrant parents, ( VIII) 

c. Planning regular or special testing programs to include mi- 
grants, (X) 

5. To local' co}u>uiOi}tiis Mui gm/fps. 72 v recomiNcnd: 

a. Etforts toward the development of our national economy in 
wa^ s which will stabilize employment and minimize migrancy, (IV) 

b. Encouragement of migrant families to enroll their children in 
school at the earliest possible age. (V) 

c. Campaigns to convince migrant parents of the values, of edu- 
catioT^ for their children and to solicit migrant membership in the 
RT.A. (VIII) — ^ 

d. Community wide efforts to win Acceptance tor migrants and 
their participation in all aspects of >?ommunity life. (VIU) 

6. 7V/ 1 he C<in\ihss of^he CnitcJ States, ue rcmwwe^td: 

a. Increased appropriations to the school lunch program. (VI) 

b. A substantial appropriation to the U. S, Oftice of Education 
for work, in cooperation with the states, on problems of uiigrant 
education. (VI) 

c. Special federal aid to schools facing shortage of facilities and 
personnel due to influxes of agricultural migratory workers. ( VI) 

d. Inelusion of migratory workers in a Jcdcral ininiinuin wage 
taw and in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance provision of the 
Social Security Act. (IX) 



CHAPTER I 

The Four Study Centers 

A. The ^'Glades'' Area of Palm Beach County, Florida 

"JUr Sifil Is Ihr Uortioa^' 

* This motto of the Belle Cilade (!hamber of Commerce is an ap- 
propriate aiul descriptive slogan for the entire "Cihides" area of 
Palm Beach County. Agriculture is the sole economic basis for 
the lite of this are;i of young and' growing communities. 

The "Cilades" constitutes the extreme western portion of this 
southeast* Florida county, an area bordering Lake Okeechobee. It 
is Separated from the famed coastal resort area by a wide belt of 
swampland until recently undeveloped. Into this central belt,, which 
accounts tor two-thirds of the one and a quarter millit^n acres of 
l»uid in the county, has been moving .in the past decade a rapidly 
expanding cattle industry. 

The "Ciladcs" is one of the nation's largest winter vegetable and 
cane sugar producing areas, hi conimou with other non-coastal por- 
tions of south I'lorida, it is one of America's most recent frontiers. 
Despite a long history of explorati(Mi, Seminole hulian wars, military 
expeditions and the like, and despite the reiurrent land booms as- 
sociated with the resort developments along the eoast, the interit)r 
of south I'loriJa was hardk better known or more thickly settleil 
rlum the nuenor ot Alaska as late as Outside of the pr-imi- 

li\e camps k){ fishermen, alligator and egret hunters, the cane sugar 
nulls at Bryant (Palm Beaih (]ounty) and (ilewiston (in neighbor- 
mg flendry (.nunty) were the first scrimis attempts at a [u*rmanent 
economic de\elo[^menr in the area. They date back no further than 
h)20, ' 

The soil whiJi is adxerrised as "her fortune" has been there for 
a long time Only reientiy. however, has heman ingenuity learnei! 
to unhick the fortune hidden in it. h is mutk soil coiuainitig about 
"'S.o per cefU and sometimes as high as [u-r leiu organic matter, 
the early ojHTator it [^resented a host of problems. 
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Tlu^sc who first tried to ^ettlo. in tlv* area fouiul the hiiid lemi 
hirly flooded from the ovcr-t1t)Nv of Lake Okcechobe?, When wet, 
the nniik was unworkable with heavy equipment; when dry, it 
would blow badly, and on oceasiou eateh lire and burn. U also 
proved to be compressible, when dry, so that a farnuT miiiht install 
a drainai;e system only to hnd in a few years that his fields were 
below the level of his drainai;e outlets. What was worst of all, 
the "blamed" stulf wouldn't produce .mythinp. Clrops planted in raw 
nniek either developed "muck sickness" or went all Hit for leaves 
and stalks but tailed to n^iture. 

Sohuiori to these \arious problems lame i:radually and by a 
trial and error'pro<.css whiih weeded out many of the early pioneers., 
l-irst, thev drained. Then learnini; to their sorrow, that excessive 
drainage exposed the land to shrinkin^u and blowini^, they irrigated, 
Ninv the ^standard land-water treatment is a canal system which 
can be u,>ed rc\ersibly- -either to drain water olf or to pump 
tr unto the land as the season demands. 

hi 1^;2S workers at the tluee year-old r.ver^lades Experiment Sta- 
tion, near Belle Cilade, discovered a chemical combination of copper 
sujphate w hiJi w()uld render the uncooperative muck soil immense- 
ly fertile. On test plots, unfertilized nnick soil would produce from 
none to 13 hamf^TS of snap beans to the acre: after treatment, 
production juniped above 1 'So hampers to the acre, 

This was the break. With their inches of avcrai^e annual rain- 
fall, with virtually frost-free climate which averages 79 dei^rees in 
sumiiKT, "^0 degrees ni winter and 7 i.7 degrees annually, with a 
InuUinn hundreds ot miles closer than Texas or Cahtoriiia to the 
great northeastern population centers, witli refrigerated tni ispor- 
taiion lu^t lommi: into us i^wn aiul now with soil that uould 
grow LTops. a IS small woiuk-r (!iat agruultural production leaped 
torw ard in thi- area. • 

nil: Ac.KU.ri ri KAL i.N riiKPKisi-: 

The amount of land in farms (iiuluding cattle ranges) as re- 
vorded In the (.irisus ot .Xgiuidture gives a stnlNing index o[ the 
nxLWi aiul phfiu)mrnal growth of agruultun* m this country. 'I he 
ticiul IS Je.iilv indKatfd in ihe following table: 
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; i:Di\A*ri()N of migrant 
A//t' he res iu I'jrm jUiud 

\')h^ I 65,IM 

1^40 I 80,175 

1945 1 278,090 

1950 I 392,228 

Several factors have conibined Unsqueeze out the "'little'* men, 
the tainily tanners, and leave the ai^rVulture 
hands of giants. The present assista 
■ Xilades" in V)1'S. Then, lie recalls, there were only a ha 
farins. They were located in the extremely rich belt close to the 
lake shore, and they ranged from 60 to 75 acres in siiie. 

Many of these first "little" farmers were washed away in 1928 
wheti a hurricane piled much of the water of Lake Okeechobee at 
the northwest end nf the lake and then reversed itself to hurl the 
waters in a vast tidal wave over the lake shore settlements and 
farm lands to the south and- east. Others became quickly discour- 
ai^etl by the recalcitrance of the muck soil and the problems of 
draiiiat:e. (iostly trial and error proved that this land could be 
made to produce only after a larije capital investmen't in drainage, 
irrit:ation, and specialized mechanical equipment. You either got 
big or you got out. "It was a wild and \vo()lly business," a local 
Chamber of Clommcrce publication says of the early days, '\vith 
rvuuiy a financial headache/* It is ni)t surprising that a local grower 
said to us, during the survey: *A\'e haven't really had time to think 
about such things (as education f(U migrant children): we have 
bcx-n t(H) busy building up a business.** Table 2 clearly shows tlic 
trend. 
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Eveh table 2 does not tell the full story of large-scale agricul- 
tural enterprise. Irrigated farms in the county, according to 1950 
Census figure^, average 9^9.*) acres and $71,259 in value per farm. 
The "Cdades" area farms are predominantly irrigated. 

Today there are approximately 175 growers in the "Glades" 
area. They, are the survivors of a generation of risk-takers. The 
leading dozen or so, with acreages of 1000 to 3000 acres each, have 
combined large-scale field operations , with packing-shed activities. 
They ' have spread the risk by diversifying into several vegetable 
crops, and are rapidly moving further to protect themselves with 
a correlated cattle-ruising enterprise. . 

1 ne medium-sixed growers, possibly 7*S in ruimber with acreages 
from 2*^0 to 1000 acres, operate through cooperative packing sheds, 
diversify to some extent, and hope that weather, labor supply and 
m.arket prices will conspire to permit them to stay in business. Tlite 
remaining UK) or so small farjners operate on the fringes of the 
comnierci'al vegetable marker and represent the remnant of thi 
pioneer rVpe of family farm operator. V 

Thus the soiL the climate, the tenure pattern, and the cropping^ 
pattern have combined ti^ create an industrialized agriculture char- 
acterizc{l by large units of mvnership, large capital investment, pro- 
fessional management, and a high labor demand of seasonal na- 
ture. This is the perfect setting for the development of a pattern 
of migratory agricultural labor. 

Tables ^ and \ on page IS depict this situation statistically. 

The total value of vegetables sold from Palm Beach C!ounty in 
1949. acctuding to the 19/^0 Census of Agriculture, was $1 3.9'i5,49 t, 
the highest in the state of I'h^rida and appn^ximately twice its near- 
est rival. 

"moop * i.ahok 

Vegetable growers in the "(ilade.N" have developed a variety of 
me<.haiU(.al e(]uipment in connection with their draitiage and irriga- 
tion Nvstems. 1'hey have gone far toward mechanizing field prep- 
aratioiK planting and cultivating of crops. Txtcpt {or sugar cane 
and potatoes, however, no machinery luis been invented to take 
the pl.ue of hand labor m the harvesting of the numerous vegetable 
erops grown in the (ilades. ' 
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Table ^ 

\l(.ir.\lUl ACKlAca PAl.M lUAtH lorNCt AM) (.l.API S AKTA. Fl,A. 

Circcn beans n.O'iU *il).lH)0 v 

Sutct iwrn 2^){)0 

(..ibb.i^uc ' *).1()0 

Celery ^.oiS 3.000 

Ciucn I.ini.i hcuis .1»2"'^ 
l.si.irulf ( iiu hulin^i: tiuiivc 

.uul ilno)r\ } 2.112 

Swtei pepper .uul pimeuh>cs K'^s 

Irisji pDMtucs 1. JO^^ • 2,M)0 

Squash - 1.36" • 

Oihcr ve>:etabks ' 1. HI 2,000 
'r«)t.il .urts itt vtuet.ibies 

ii.ir\ested tnr *iale <^(i.7 1 I 6%(K)0 

TabL- 1 
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1 nu.ms liiat liuKl {.iiiJ [\u kin^u s1k\1) , lahnr rL'(|uiKnKi!t^ 
lliKtii.itc i:rL'.itK\ \sith .i stcc-p pL'.ik at h.irvcst tunc. Snap bcaii^ 
tor lA.unpk*. uhklu .KLor<.lin^u \\^ tlu' Assistant (.oiiiity AuciU's 
isfMiKiu*. to\(ic*l "^(KOiH) ol iIr' frvOOO .arcs of VL'uctahk's m tlu' 
'( il.tvK's {l'^'^2 ^'^) rajuiiL" 1 I/) inanluuns ol p! L'h.u \ lsI labor 
per a\.iL- to www hours pi'r .kil- .h Ii.unl'si (hml*. 

i i'! t ■ ' ^- r !'■ -n-Li-'i x\:\\.\^f^ i.-lljl ^ i:;.f":iH: t ^^i^} i 1 1 . t |. !i I :»t J | Ii ^. 
. 1 1 j,\ 4 !••*:•' ' -. } ;■ < i Mi . ?' • i'« i s. { .1 1 .1 ! ;« l; 1 1 ( M--, !>n t > hi iH i • 'I I . i .1 1 1 • 'f k.i Ic. 
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The harvest season in the "Cihule's." because of the variety of 
crops and the comparatively frost-frve cUinatc is a prolonged one 
compared to most agricultural areas. Vegetables begin to move in 
voKime around November first and intensive harvesting operations 
continue, shifting from crop to crop, into iMay. V.\cn within this 
six-month h;uvest period, however, there are peaks and troughs of 
lahi)r demand. The peaks coincide generally with the three bean 
harvests which dominate the labor scene, jl'hey come, depending 
upon the weather in the following months, approximately Novem- 
ber I -December January 2()-March IS; March 2'i-May 

The Mk- (ilade olhce of tiie Florida State Hmffloyment Service 
handles by far the largest volume of farm labor of any local oftk'e • 
in the state, hi the period September 1951 -August 19'>2, this ofhce 
alone reported 29.0'S6 agricultural placements, accounting l^r 2'' 
percent of all oHicial placements in the State during that 12-m()ntli 
period. A large amomit of labor, of^coiirse, is recruited outside 
r.rnphvvtneni; Service facilities. 

Harvest field work in the area is done almost exclusively by 
Negro labor. PaLking-shed work in the main is reserved for white 
labor. The highly-infor-ied estimates of the Belle (Hade qflice of 
the State rniployment Service provide the best available picture of 
seasonal farm labor use, both migratory and non-migratory, at the 
tii:\Ja( the study. Their estimatc"s of total employment and migra- 
torvv' employment in the "(■.lades'* area for the four months of our 
field study are shown iij Table "S. 

This study is concerned with the ciUaational opportiuiities and 
expel iences of the children who bvlong to the families of these 
KUH) to "^OOO migratory wi>rkers who are resident in the "Cilades" 
area from about November 1 to about May It will be noted that 
this season would only neeil to by stretched a couple of weeks in 
the spring and a coupU- of uK'nths in the fall. to provide an employ- 
ment season coiikident with the normal school term. There would 
luxe to be considerable firming up of labor deniaml at both the 
beuiinnin: and end of the season, however, betoie steady employ 
nient woiiM be the nuans ul soUiiig the problem <it educational 
tranMeiK\ tor all or moM ol the migratory families in this area. 
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THi: COMMUNITIES 

The population cciucrs of the "(rlaJcs" area are Uk, 
srriiit: aloi^i;" the south aiul east shores of Lake Okeechob|ee. Froin 
southwest to iiortlK-as't. th'ey are: Hear Heaeh. l^ake Harl{)or, Bean 
(aty. vSouth Hay. Helle Clhule-Chosen, Pahokee. (!anal Point, and 
iWyant. Only four of* these were Im^ic enoui^h for separate enumcr- 
atioit bv tile l ederal (lensus: i 



South Hay 

Helle (Ihule-Clhoscn 

l\ihokee 

(!anal Point 



1,050 
10.58^)^ 
4M72 
1,022 



The total population of the area was re}M)rteil in IM'^O as 22jy7. 

l-'Hir of these settlements — Belle (ihule. Pahokce." Clana!* Point 
/and South Bav--are u)tiHnunuy centers with wel I -developed facili- 
ties and serN iies. Bryant is a suuar lainp owned the 1 1. S. Su^ar 
( !nrporativ)n. Bear Beach. Lake FLirhor and Bean (aty are very 
small serrlements composed principally of the minor officials and 
wt)rkers on st)nie i)t the larue \ecetaMe farms and su^uar plantations. 

In addition to rhc cities .md Nillaucs. fl\e farm labor camps are 
liKated in the aica. hi^usiUL: a \ei,\ c<insidertible permanent and 
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mii^ratory populatiiAi. 'I'hrt'C of the cai^ps are inhabited by Negroes. 

two by \vhites. as follows: 

\ S.imf of C.i'i/," ' ] •V". "/ Uiiin 

OkffLlinbee c;.imp XtMr Belle Claye- S'ljin) 
OscenLi (\rm|r~-\:e.ir BeiU^-UUiifixAVhite .^2 t 

liver^lailes Cimp \{ea£/?.ilu)kee N^ro 31 ^ 

Pahokee Camp - Ne.ir P.ilii)kVe White r ' , l»2 ' 

C;ai).-ii Point Camp N^ear Canal Point -Xc'^^rn ro 

Total 1550 

• The farni labin camps were built by the I'ederal rami Security 
Adminis'tration between and \')-\2. In 1947 they were turned 
over to liical housiiit: authorities under a long-term and very lenient 
purchase contract. Many of the larger homes are now occupied by 
permanent residents. In fact, their [jiifailalrflTfy has been a major 
factor in st.ibilizing a portion of the tVjrmerly floating population. 
These camps provide a much better environment for family living 
than the '"quarters" inhabited by migrants, in Belle C'rlade, Pahokee, 
South Mav, Canal Point and in ot^Qt rural concentrations su^h as 
those bearing the picturesque n;/nes of Streamline, Stumble Inn, 
Bucket o" HIoolI and Section 20. • \V , 

THi: SCHOOU S^I EM -N 
The public school system of Palm BeaJi County shares with other 
l-lorida counties/ two outstanding advamages. Both -are, the result 
i.f Icgisl.ition ei/.icted in One is a county unit administration 

whiJi chniinares the louil school districts and boards which en- 
Lumber educatii)nal administration in many states. The other is th' 
Miiiimuni I'oundatioti Program under which the state assists the 
Louiifics to uiidci write u tnininium .standard in slIiooI tinancc. 

Within this strong financial and administr.it.ijcc framework. Palm 
Be.Kh County ;>rescnts a good avL-r.ige picture. Among the 6"' 
uHinties i)f l loriila. it stood tw entv fifth in fxpenditures per pupil 
in a\cr.igc dailv attctuiaiKe in l';M)^l. The per pupil expenditure' 
was SlSCv^l. In.!')^l-^2 the county sptnt Si'^O.lf' }jer pupjl. but 
f.Hiiul itstit in thirt\ second pKue. The national .iveiage per pupii 
t xpt iulituiL- i) \\.t.-^ S2 )7. 

The o)Uiitv opeiates six whitt.- sjiools an 1 lune Ncgn) SthoiiK 
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in the ''Cilades" area. 'I'ablc 6 lists them and reports a few basic 
facts about each. 

lahlc 6 

*i<mu)ls (U- "(.l.ADls" AIU \. fVM.M IMMM (Ol'NMA. FU)IUl)A* ( sOl'KCi: : 
School i.ifK'^l) .'iLlC'iii 'i.i.'n^f t CidMioitfPis I9^h'>2 * 
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l-or an cNalutiim of the physkal phints involved in (uir study, 
JIL' tdrtiuKitc ti) be able to refer to a survey tiiade in i\()venibcr 

...v... \ a\\ ^I a >.!u-.!. U,\ ..f f!., ufMti sJ...nK. .-nK tL..<i 

a.:- 1 ..). .in.l ( ..I.I i i 
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19^2 by a team o( experts assicncd by the state department of 
education, 

Repirdin^ the three white schvu^ls inxo'lved in this study. Belle 
Glade and Pahokee scIiddIs were regarded by the survey 'teams as 
the two major permanent white -school centers mu the "Cilades ' 
area. Osceola Camp was tolerated with the suggestion that ult;- 
^ mately it might be consolidated with Belle Glade. 

Regarding the nine Negro Schools in the area, the official survey 
^ team reports: . 

TuU apprDval: V.mt Lake— Grades 1-6 (w ith extensive additi(Mis) 
Lake Shore— Grades 1-6 (with extensive additii)ns) 
Rosenwald— C^rades 1-6 (with additions) 
^.--'^'"l^juted approval: Bryant^ — ^Grades 1-6 
' ' (^anal Point — (rrades 1-6 

Lverglades Camp — Grades 1-6 
Vi)catit)nal High — CJrade?i 1-6 

Disapproval: Bean (!ity 

Brvant tor Grades 7-S 
1-verglades Camp for Grades 7-8 
Rirta 

X'ocational Migh tor Grades 7-12 
Construction recommended: A new high school i)n the Lake Shore 
site. 

It these recommendations were follDwed. the emerging pattern 
wnj.ild provide three major educational centers for Negroes in the 
"Glades": 

i:asr Ltike at Pahi)kee (Grades 1-6) 
L.iJ<e ShiM-e ar Belle Glade (Cirades M2) 
Rnsefiwald .it Sourh Bay ((irades 1-6) 

^^■SriT^plementat centers which might ultimately be consolidated 
uirii^rhese uuuld be: Bryant ((uades 1-6). I-verglades Camp 
(Cirades 1 (0. Canal Ponu ( amp ((uades 1-6). \\)cational High 
(Gr.ivlo I (0. 

Bean '( ir\ and Rnta uduUI be cK>sed and their Juldren trails- 
parted ti) Riisenvvald m Smuh Bay. 

The reuular sji^nl term in all Balm Beach (!ounty Schools i^^ 
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nine months or 180 clays, from early September to early June. No 
crop vacations or closing ot* schools to make children available for 
agricultural work are tolerated. 

B, Northampton County, Virginia 

It is 950 miles from Belle Glade, Florida to Cape Charles, Vir- 
''^uinia. A truckload of Ne^ro' migrants will make it, driving day 
and ni^ht, in a day and a half. In the course of that trek, made 
annuah/ by several hundred Nej;ro agricultural workers, they roll 
through three and a quarter centuries of American history, T\u 
"Olades" area of I'lorida, as we have pointed out, is virtually a 
frontier country having developed a stable, commercial agriculture 
only since 1928. 

Tidewater Virginia, on the other han'd, was producing tobacco 
for the British market shortly after the establishment of Jamestown' 
(iolociy in 1(^0"^. liastville. the Lounty seat nt \t)rthampton C^)unty, 
is less than 50 tiiiles as the crow tlies from the site of the Jamestown 
settlement, where incidentally the hrst Negro ^agricult* lal workers 
were introduced to colonial America in 1619 as plantation slaves. 
Ir is boasted that the Northampton (!ounty courthouse at liastvillc 
ci)nt»iins linic rcLords continunus since 1652 up to the present time, 

N\)rthampton (;ounty is one of two Virginia counties occupying 
the lower end oi the Delnuusa ( DeLiware-Maryland-Virginia) pen- 
msula, hegally. politically, and historiLally it belongs to Virginia 
from which it is separateil by the broad waters of (Chesapeake May, 
and tv' ^. huh tt has been connected by two ferry lines, one of whicn 
\v»is pcrm»mently disu)ntnuieLl while this stu^iy was in progress, 
( .i)nHnerv.Kill\ the Louiity and its northern neighbor, ALcoinaLk. be- 
liuig \i) c\tstern shi)re MaryLiiul and Delaware, 

In si/c- as well .is age. Ni)rthainp(nn (!ounty and its agruulture 
contrast sharply with Palm Beaih (inunty. Total land area of 
Norrluuupion (.oiiniy is 11 1.6 10 aires Lorn[%ued to over one and 
a vjuaricr !nillit)tj aues in P.ilin Heath (iountv. The [uo[^t)'i (idh ot 
laiivl in tiU'ins is sfabili/L-^i »n a little uver '^O per (.ent of the int.ii 
I.ukI iU'ea. in tmninon with nu)st sections ot the United States, 
t.u'ins luiNe lu-e*^ croumg fewer and larger. Here is the reu>rd since 
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DiUtf ^ No. of Far MS ^cr.igc Size of Farms 

^ (acres) 

1930 llOS 70.2 

1935 961 85.2 

1940 777 . 96,3 

1945 722 107.2 

1^)50 603 121.2 



Small wonder our field research associate referred to these as 
"pocket-handkerchief fields" after spending four months among the.. 
vast vegetable fields of Palm Reach County,- Nevertheless, these' 
small farms produce a lot of vegetables, and employ a host of 
seasonal and migratory workers. 

THE xNATlON'S MARKET GARDEN 

Northampton County lies near the southern end of a vast truck 
gardening belt which cxtetds 300 miles from New York City south- 
ward across Ncvv Jersey, Delaware, eastern-shore Maryland and 
Virginia to the North 'Carolina state line. Here, until the relatively 
recent advent of refrigerated shipping, were grown virtually all the 
perisjiable fresh fruits and vegetables consumed in the vast popu- 
lation centers of metropolitan New York and Philadelphia. Even 
today, with competition from other regions, this represents the most 
accessible source of fresh produce for these growing metropolitan 
areas. 

Together with a considerable amount of commercial seafood 
activity, the agricultural enterprise constitutes the econoniic basis 
i)f Northampton Ct)untv*s life. There are no substantial industrial 
installauons except the commercial canneries which are related to 
the vegetable and seafood crops. 

A statistiLal breakdown of the farming enterprise is provided in 
1 ables 7 jikI 8. 

\ortlKunptoii Ctuintv has pmduLed vegetabes commercially tor 
'inanv vcars. I:\en though family-si/ed farms (1()(M25 acres) pre- 
domiiiatu. \vhcii devoted to fcLsh produce sucli farms require a 
substantial \oluine of seasonal labor at harvest. Wheri the require-^ 
nuiits o: tour LiMporation fanns, ranging up to 2000 acres each, 
and SLVcral lOO atrc individual holdings are added, we have* 
a picture o* \ery large labor demand at harvest time. \ 
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F^)tatocs were the first LOinrncrcial vci^etable crop in the coiuity, 
J»uii\u haek prohahly to the turn of the century or earher. (iabhaiic 
IS alsi) an oKI-rinK*r. Strawhcrrus km\w ui by or soon atrcr 
Ikans aiul roinat(K\s made their appearance about 10 30. Swectycorn 
and bro(.(.oh are Loniparativc irns comers of the pa.st tive years. 

i:.NtrM.()V Mi: N T ano i.ahok si ppi.v 

H.irvest Libor in the earlv davs of hinited shi[Mnent was recruited 
h^alU. .As Irish poiaro production expanded atterAX'orld War I. 
rhe pradke arose of recruilini: haivest hibor froin the urban areas 
of Norfolk, and Mahiinore. In rhe P;3()s there are reports of train- 
loads of harvest workers imported froin I'lorida. Durint: World 
War II. a prisoner of \\ ar tamp w as located ow the eastern shore 
auvl prisoners were u^ed ro sup[Meinent southern Xetzroes. hi 1^1^ 
rhe Aiiriudnnal TxteDsion Service undertook an active lab()r re- 
•.nntmenr [nui:tain. In this loimectioii two mobile labor cam['>s 



were created. in tfie county. After the war, the Virginia Slate Em- 
ployment Ser\ice took' \?ver the labor supply p*roi;ram and the 
Northampton (iounty Farm Bureau Vook over ownership and opera- 
tion t^f.the lant)r camps which were made permanent and are now 
referred to as the ('hcriton (south) and li^ymore (north) Labor 
Camps. 

Virtually all harwest labor in the fields is perfo.rmed by Negroes. 
Xt'hite labor, to a larpe extent, female, handles the work in pack- 
ing sheds altd «.anncrk*s. 'Wwi liK-al office of the Virginia nmpU)y- 
menr^ Service serves both Northampton apd, Accomack Counties. 
TtVrpublished figures on Employment group both counties together? 
It appears that the volume of employment is roughly the* same for 
each of the cDuncics. \\\ geileral. therefore, the Northampton (iounty 
tigures will range about^50 per cent of those cited in. the following 
table. 
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Xcarh' all the Negro inigranis employed in Northampton County 
.ric rc^ruircd .ind traiiNpiirtcd bv ».re\\ leaders (most of them also 
Ne^rwes) \x^^\^ l lurid.i .uid nrher ^ourheastern states. This pattern 
.u n^)\e!nenr' in ^rews nu'.inN th.u when the migrants arrive, they 
.lie hkLK to .ipp.Lar \\\ Ni/ahle grDups, As relare».l to the school year, 
•lie r.iMern i> about as tollows: 

'1 iie «.rev.s be^n to arri\e early in May whiie thr public 
vi^'^'tN h.i\c Net .ibour four weeks to run. With the decline of 
N^'av. :x t^ieN .In a cri)j\ lu)we\er. tew er are coming st) earlv. Actually. 
1* IN !•• r.ne. .itter nJ^uiIs h.ue-clnsed that the great influx arrives 
NT Nr:i!^-: bc.itjN. piirati)es and t^nnatoCN. 

An e:np'•^^^ncn: Nliunp m .\ugUNt Neiuls m.uiv crews on into New 
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Jersey, New \'ork. and New iui^lanJ. I'hose who return for the 
autumn harvest in Northampton (bounty are likely to get back 
about miJ-wSeptenibcn a wxxk two after slIiooIs have opened, 
'I'hey are tlien in residence tmm six to eii^ht weeks during school 
tenn. tlie numbers taperiug oft rapidly after the hrst o( November. 

THl- COMMliNlTIHS 

Nortliamptoii is a tliorouglily rural county. Its largest popula- 
tu)ii center, ('ape (.liarles, t\n' two recent decades was listed in tlie 
urban column in t'lie W S. (.'efisus. Hy PMO it was back in the rural 
ci)lumn. having dri)pped to less than 2'Soo inhabitants. 

T.ibk- lu 
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hi addition U) the three se}\irately enumerated towns of (!ape 
( liarles. I'xmore and Fastville. there are numerous other hamlets and 
villages with population below '^(H). The county as a whole has 
slowlv lost popuhition for the past 10 years. This K).ss reflects the 
trend to fewer and larger farms yi a predoimiiaiuly agricultural 
county. 

In tlus^coiiniv as in most rural iieas of the South, segregation 
luTween whites and Negroes has been complete as regards housing, 
st^hijohng. soti.il. reue.itional and religious life. I he populatii):i 
ot the LOutU\ in w.is a httle more than "^0 per cent Negro, 

riie sJiool enrollnienr .it present > per Cent Negro. 

I HI: M HOOI. .sYsriiM 

rile Public .^t hool Svsrein of \' ng im.i has been iMgam/ed tor 
liKiil .idnuiH^tr.ition siiuc \'>1\ into a senes ol Divisumis. 1 he 
I)i\ision is ordinarilv eijui\alent to .i countv. although the hiw 
pernuts u>inbinations ot ^ounfus in a Division. Also a uiy mav 
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ciMistitutc'a Division. Northampton County, for school administra- 
tive purposes, is a single and -separate Di\ision. We have here, in 
effect. A county unit system of school administration similar to that / 
which prevails in i'lorii.|a. ' . 

Northampton County stood thirty-ninth, in 195 1 -"i:. amon^ the 
UK) counties of Vir^uinia in expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance. Tlie tigure was $1 15.79. Among tlie 10 counties of 
comparable population in the state. Northampton stood fifth iiy 
expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Se^iarate analysis of instructional costs per white pupil and per 
Negro pupil at the elementary level reveals that ^his county stands 
fourth in expenditure per white pupil and ninety-fourth in expendi- 
ture per Negro pupil among the state s 100 counties. Since in- 
structional salary .scales are identical for white and Negro teachers 
with the same training and experience, diis wide discrepancy is ex- 
plained by the Divisional Superintendent as due to the excessively 
high teacher loads characterizing the Negro schools of the county.. 
The instructional costs per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
countv (l9'Sl -^2 were Negrti S60.72; white. SIO.^.71). 

SitKe Negro and white educational facilities are wholly segre- 
uated. and Miici: the migrant families employed in the county are 
entirely Negro, the analysis of school facilities will deal with Negn) 
schools only. At the time of the study, this county was in a perio-.l 
ut transition ui the matter of. Negro school plants and facilities. 

In the 1 academic year, as the held study began, the countv 
was opcratmu mne Negro scliools as described in Table 11. 

Review ot the Negro school properties and the reorganization 
whidi went into cttc-a at the opening of the 195.v5 j term reveal 
the following tacts: 

(..//'.///A: A u)n\entional tvpe. twostory brick building. It has 
elesen Jas^r>)o^l^ .iiul three auxihary rooms, it was built originally 
as a white school. When turned over a few years ago to Negroes. 
It permitted the consolidation of several small, rural .schools. It 
will lontiiuie as the elei:Kii;ar\ uiUer tor the M.utheiii end .>t tl.c 
county. 

II. iu l \ . ■\ wiie sf.M-v (.oncrele block buiMing (.oiitaimni; at 
present sexei. Mand.nd .lasMouiiis and no special purpose rooms. 
Plans .all t^T the u.ntmu.uioii i.t this sjionl. with the addition ot 
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Tabic 1 I 
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V ljNx'..oin>. .is tlic clL-nu'iUarv u'iUlt f\tr tlu- norrlK-rii ciul of the 
ti.uiuy. In the iw^^ rcor^u.uu/a'tion. pu[Mls from Jaincs\illc* were 
lonsohdatL-d here. 

/v/"';/;m: Prior to MMO the only suoruhiry facilities for 
Xecroes was the "I'ldewater histitute at C!liesapeake. This iiistitiP 
null oriijinated aht)ur I '>()() troin the etlorts of Nei:ro eitixens who 
[Mul Its eiuire cost uiuil abt)ut wlien the eouiitv assumed half 

jiie u)s[. hi I'MO. the former white hii^h sLht)ol at Maehiponiit), a 
hrtle north i^t the ^i:eo^L;ra[Mut al n-nter of the et)unty was made 
a\ailahle as a \euro county hinh sthotil. It M)iisisted of an old 
inn\enni>nal. briLk. twostmy huiUlini: and a makeshift frame 
tinnex with five l lassri)4)m.s. all of whieh opened separately and 
directly to the out-ot-doDrs. I'p [a the [M'esent, this plant has ei)n- 
Mnud .neoniy Nei^ro hiL:h ^tht)oj taeilities a\ailahle in the u.untv. 
(liades s liiroiiL'h 11 were housed here. No twelfth ^ura^^Ie wt)rk 
was a\ailahle U) Xeuroes in this Louniv. 

MejHimn^ \\\ rlie iaii ot los^, rhis plant was comerted'to an 
c U:MeMMf\ tenter ((iiades I ) N^r the mid settioo nf the tountv 
M; idL'efi >w n. r.ist\ ille. \*as>iaw ad* >\ and I reherneville elementary 
nJiddK Wfif I »>nsi>liv|atei| at ihis center. 
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Nof/l'MfJluou County lliiih School: This is a new construction, 
erected durini;- the sprint: and summer ot 19*^3 to replace the very 
inadequate h[^h school- phmt described al^nc. It is a miHlern-type. 
one-!?Tt<rv huildinu ^\itll 12 standard classromus and speaal rooms 
tor library, gymnasium, agriculture, home-making, cafeteria, guid- 
ance and band. It provides tor all Negro pupils in the countv 
above the seventh grade and will make twelfth grade work avail- 
able to Negroes for the first -time. This site now combines, there- 
fore, the elementary center tor the middle portion of the counts 
and the high sthool center for the enlire' county. 

BrUiiiloun. luiUiillc. Ja/jnuilL. S.nuur.iJox anJ 'irJunnnili. 
These Vne >(.hools were elimin.ued aftc;x the close of the l';'i2-'S.i 
School year. .Ml of these, except r.aMy'iUe. were very old .md run- 
down frame structures whah have' well earned their retirement 
from service. The I'.astviUe building was a rather ne.it frame 
building built in but without water or central heat. 

Summari/mg the school pl.ui/ situation as it appears at the close 
of our study, we find Negro education consolidated in four center^: 

South— C.apeville—C'Trades I -7. 

(ientr.il-- M.uhipiuigo — C Irades 1-12. 

North— I hire Willey— C irades 1-7. 

Independent -(.'ape ( h.ules— C'lr.uks 1-^. 

The .m.UKil school term i> ISO days between early September and 
early June. No uop Natations are allowed. 

C. Sc^^uin Independent School District, 
Ciuadalupc Caiunty, Texas 

Cu.idalupe County las deep m the heart of Texav Scguin. it^ 
..H,nt\ scat IS lo..,tcJ n.ulcs southvot ot Austin and miles 
n.ntl.c.st ot \in Ant. .ml. h is not deep in tiic .oun,, gr..u area. 
Althou-h If.l nl US 22 I aims uere listed bv the 10S() ( ciisus .-t 
AgiKulture as ■\ottnn tarms." their total ^S.022 a.res m .otton 
fixes (he Mi.'nrv .i ■.-nlv s,.--. ..ntv !:! rh ;:i v..;;. mi .uicCc .i;n-.M<g 

the 2^ 1 touiitics ol the 1 one St.tr St.itc. 

Nexertlulcss. it is the preseiKc ot o-tion ulikli (...uses atteii- 
t,..n up..n (iu.i.lalupc ( .H,nt> as one ot the Iolu' Ku^d .cnteis toi 
the- sru.. ol the education ot migrant clutdren. In sni..ll scale tliw 
o.untv icNcals main ut ihc cu.nninic i.utois which uiuicrlie this 
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problem across the American southland from Cict)r^ia to California 
wherever cotton is a major crop. 

HISIORV AN!) DI-Vl-LOFMl-NT 

Despite a lon^ history which links this area with the Spanish 
CDnquistadorcs and phues the Spaniard De Vaca in the vicinity as 
early as 1535, the history of Guadiilupe County as a settled and 
aizricultural prcxlucin^ area dates from about 1836. ThisVas the 
year I'exas won her independence from Mexico and established 
herself as an independent republic. 

(kiadalupe Ciounty was created in 1816 out of portions of Clon ' 
/ales and Mexar Counties.' Hiere have been one or two suhsetjuent 
ihani^es in its boundaries. It now consists of 457,600 acres, lyin^ 
on both sides of the Ciuadalupe River. 

Ir contains two dominant types of soil, A heavy black soil, ^ood 
tor cotton, corn, sor^uhum and fora^ue crops, dominates the north 
and west portion. To the southeast, appears a lighter, red and 
urey. sandy soil. This is less productive but provides i;ood i:ra/inu 
and poultry-land. The average annual rainfall is 31 inches. Tem- 
peratures average 'S2.'S degrees in winter and 83.6 in summer. 

The population lomposition nf the county is complex, represent- 
ing severai waves of immigration. The original Spanish population 
strain has largely it not entirely disappeared, hi succession came 
settlers from southeastern Tnited States, from (lermany and F.ng- 
land, Ki^^ixovs were' brought as 'sUues by .some of the earliest 
settlers. 

Ti nughou' nirst ot its* history, also, there has beefi a consider- 
.iblc populatiC)n i:[ Latin- Ameru ans fuui thifUselves in a some- 
what anomalous positi\)n, in the LOmmunity but never quite of it. 
Most oi th<:{n arc .Anieritan citi/ens,and all. ot course, are of the 
white race (unh .sonu- admixture, undoubtedly, of Indian blood), 
'lliey are not Nub}L\t to the speutk and k-gal segregation encium- 
fered b\ XcrrDfs in rhf^ Si:utlKiM sr-ate. \cx tiicv rate alwav^ a 
subtle uiltural segregation whuh tlieir darker skin, their continuetl 
use t)f the Sp. mish language, and rheir Spanish names help to 
perprtuiK*. It was a sigiutkant break with iradition when a L.'tin 
Americm leaU'er lan in lo^'^l. even though unsuccessfully, for elec- 
:u>n re the Stgui:i .Schuol Hd.iuI. It is this l.atm Anurican u)m < 
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munity which includes the gri)up i)f agricultural migrant families 
who arc ihe concern oi this study. 

Population uends for Seguin and Cluadalupe County are shown 
in Table 12. 

Tabic 12 

POPCIAIION OF t.l AnAl.riM-. (Ol'Nl.V. Tl'XAS AND M-CU'lN CITY (^^orRCH: 
l.AIU.V IMIMAIIS AND T. ^. CI N^l:^ Ol- POPn.ATlON. SINCK 1910) 

PjW (///./././/.v/t O.vw/) Si-j^/^m Cii) 

IHM) » l.'ill (abnul lUH' lialf in Sequin) 

lK6tJ 

1910 3,131 
1920 2"ri9 3,631 

2S/;2'^ 5,225 

1950 25,392 9.*73^ 

These timires re\cal that the county population reached its peak 
in and has since been deiliniiii^. Sei;uin (lity, however, has 

coiitinued to urow in each- census period to the present. The popu- 
lation dcvliiie m the (.oiinty is related to the tact that the farms 
are i^rowin^i: laruer aiul fewer. 

Tahk- IS 

MMHIK ANh --I/.l OF IXKNf-. ilAPAirPl (i)rNiV. I ! X A"^ (suTRU: I*. S. 

((N^r^or Ai.Ki( ri.ii Hi . 19 to and 19*^0) 

l^ji^ \/. /*.;>///• .1'. Sin- "i l\nffj. 

(iU ret ) 

p;ss vKl2 Mi^H 

I'^M) J.J •'J l^^l 

TI;l' Mn^'S^ sjioo! iliimis fnuiul the slMooI diiKlren ot the 
Seuuin hukpeiulcnt SLhonl DistriLt diMded as follows: Ant^lo, 
pLT lent: Latin. H per cent; NL^Lrru 20 per tent. 

The Superintendent esMinates that these perLcntaues wduUI ahuut 
hold \nr the tt)tal popuiathMi i»l the- l)l^rlkr i he Lann- Ameru ans 
ha\e iiuMf Lhiidien per lainiK. bill the Anu'lns pn.hably bahuue up 
with innrL' adiiitN ha\ini: nv) sihoDlace JuKiren. It is also the 
SiipennUiukiU N LstunaiL- that (he l.atin population is iiureasinu 
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while the Nei;ro populatiiHi is about holding its own in numbers 
and constitutes a decreasinij percentage of the population. 

Tui: ACiiucri.rrRAi. i-N rrRPiusi*: 

('mil. fnra^ue and cotton were* the tirst crops to he raised in the 
county. Stock raisini,^ early became a major enterprise. The first 
sc/ttlers f-ound hir^e i;roves of wild pecan trees in the area. These 
were harvested comniercially as early as 18-16, 

The first recorded Ci)tttin production was- a two-hale crop by 
Joshua ^'oun^ in IS iS. His success led to wider plantinij in 1849. 
The itual jaw 'and-^urist mill saw tit to add a cotton i^in in 1S49. 
'1 his was the first ot many. At the peak ()f Ci^^ton productit)n in the 
late l')2()'s (here were 21 i^iiis in the county processint; about 10,000 
hales aiuuiallv. 

Analysis of the county's present ai;riuiltural enterprise reveals 
oun, u»tron and sor^uhum to he the major field crops. To^etlier 
thev a^iounted h)r 120.612 a:res in \^) \^) acc()rdii\i; to the 19^50 
(!ensus of Auriuilture. The acreage n( n)tton was 3H,()22, The 
remainder nf the coi^jity s \ \ acres in farmland is represented 

in L'ra/inL: land, pasture, ha\* meadow, minor cultivated crops and 
idle Lnul. 

The storv of totton in Ciuadalupe (!ountv is 4)ne of rise and de- 
clinc. Aue.ice and prt)duaiiin apparently expanded with the growth 
i)\ jM)pularh)n tVom IS'^O to \^}M). After the late P)20's when 
pMK!u<.r!t)n reaJied its peak of around H)J)(K) hjles. there was a 
sh.irp drop in production. In the P.)^()*s production is locally 
reported to ha\e fjllen as low as S.ODO hales. The present produc- 
tinn fnwn vS.OOO aires is normally about I'^.OOO bales. Ti^uht ^yins 
ni)w h.u)i|le the ui^p m ttmti.ist to the 21 urns of the late I920's. 

{\i(fi)n h.iiNestini: m the I'nited States has m)ne throu^uh four 
n^.ooi st.iLies i)f (AnliniMM- ^l.n.e !.ib'.>r, .sImtvc r'^pper waue labor 
.uul meJhinkal ]Mv ku*. (tuadahi[X' ( ounty shared the first two ut 
ihesL- phases and is now. .it le.ist tempoMiily, aiiested in the third. 

Ill rlie i^ld phmtaiion ^ouih. Neuri) sla\e labor harvested most 
i)t the M»tion. huleevi it wjs ^DMon ,is luuJi a.s any other factor 
whuli undeila\ the reiuuhius L:ri[^ upon t!ie suuthern economy ot 
file s!.j\t i\ s\s;tm wlmh rhe ( iii.idalup(* ( iumty Democratu (.on- 
\e:itioii i)( is^o JrJ.ired he "a s.>, lal and political blessmt: aiul 
siiiii aMv nclit." 
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The post-bellum adjustment to the abolition of slavery was largely 
in terms of a sharecroppiiig system. This system still prevails in 
some areas, especially in the Southeast. Two major factors have 
entered the picture in the past 20 years whiih h.ivc- all but wiped 
out 'the sharecropper systun in thf ceiUral South, and undercut it 
everywhere. One of these is mechanization o*f cotton planting. It 
now becomes generally cheaper for the grower to hire seasonal 
labor for harvesting, and perhaps for chopping, on an hourly basis or 
piece rate, rather than, tcf deal on a year-round basis with 'croppers. 

The other factor working against sharecropping was an unpre- 
meditated result of the government's agricultural conservation pay- 
ment program. I'nder law, payments collected by landowners must 
be shared with tenants— but not with wage workerls employed by 
the o-.vner. Hence it became to the economic advantage of cotton 
planters to eliminate their sharecroppers even if they turned around 
and hired ti.e same men back as wage workers. 

It is reliably estimated that not over 25 of Guadalupe County's 
•kil cottiHi farms now employ sharecroppers. On the cither hand, 
there are only two mechanical cotton pickers ai.d no mechanical 
* strippers in tlie county, and less than 5 per cent of the crop, by the 
Countv Agent's estimate is meLhanically harvested. Thus (niada- 
"lupe County' falls squarely into the third stage of evol.ition in this 
matter. It relies upon seasonal hired labor almost entirely for if 
cottt)n harvest. 

The Texas I'mployment SltvIlc has no offue in (uia.lalupe County 
and phivs little part in farm labor proaucnicnt for the county. 
ConsLciuuitlv our figures on \oluine of seasonal farm labor are 
based on int'nrined 1>k.i1 estimates. An average worker ean pull 
t.) 100 piHiiids .)1 uitton a day. U 1\(KH) bales, at 16()() pounds 
to the bale, is the normal harvest, tins ^u,i:ge>ts a harvest labor 
requir'.inent uf about ^O.OOO man days. The harvest season is 
rouqhly August 1^ t.) (.Xtober 1 or appriixiiuately 6() days. 'Ihis 
would average out to .i labor reiiuireiiieiu of 1 10" to 1200 through- 
out the haiACM period. Sitae the har\est opens gradually and 
tapers olf tow.ird the ciul. a re.isonahle estuuate is that growers 
will hi- seeking upwards .it workers at the height of the liar- 

\est season. 

i 
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THK MIGHANT AT HOMI- 

1\) tl\e c|ucstii)n "Where is your home?" most migrants have an 
answer, Xt is not always the answer expected by the student of 
mi^i!fjnr Uh:, In our Horida study, for example, we expected that 
most of the mii;rants, since they spend from five to ei«,ht months 
in the "Cilades" area, would regard that as their home base. On 
the contrary, of 266 'Sc^to famihes interviewed, only 32 per cent 
regarded Florida as home and still fewer ^ave the "Glades" conv 
muniries as home base. 

Kot so the Spanish-American migrants who spend their winter in 
Sct;uin. To. them Sequin is home in 100 per tent of the cases 
interviewed. I'heir viewpoint is confirmed by the surprising fact 
that ay^) yjr cent of 162 inter\iewed families own their Sequin 
residences. These facts, rather than economic opportunity, ap- 
parentiv account for the presence of these people in Sequin. At 
any rate 5^.8 per cent of the fathers and 93.2 per cent of the 
motlieri were without employment durini; the seven days preceding 
the interview. Of the 76 cases where the weekly earnings of the 
father were reported. S earned less than S lO and none earned as 
much as $70 in tlie week preceding the interview. The two mothers 
who reported tlieir earnin^us made less than $20 each. 

There was. of course, no cotton to plant, chop or pick during' 
the period of the field study (March ^) to April 17), Tlu)se wlu) 
were workin:: had found employment of other types, i;eneraliy the 
mpst unskilled and lowest paid types of work in the community, 
l-or such, it is apparent that this i.s merely sfop-^uap work while 
the\* wait for the a^uritultural season to open up. 'I'o many of the 
mi^i:rant families, the tour to six months annuallv spent in Sc\i;uin 
IS a period ot idleness and economu distress. 

Tlie fni^uratory [\ittein ot the faniilit.\s wlio live in Sequin is a 
ruotold one .Stune ot rlieni leave the conifmuutv ahnut June first 
or earlier for a Inm: journey norih into the fruit, ve^uetable aru! 
su^Kar heet areas of Mahi^^an. Wisconsin. Indiana. Illinois and Ohio. 
They will be eone continuously until October or November. Thus 
they miss the hnal cotton season entirely. The iither ^uroup are 
file u)iton [Mckeis. Abmir the first of June they uo southeast into 
the Corpus f.hristi arcM fi)r the eark cotton. They leturn to Se^uuin 
'..-arlv in September an^l may v ork awhile there before the\ take 
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off fi)r the Texas panhandle for the bi^ cotton hkvcst which opens 
there kite in September. They will return to Seguin in November 
or December. 

The harvest labor force in CiuaLhilupc (bounty appeiirs, then, to be 
composed of three strands: (a) some mii;rants whosevhome base 
is Seguin and who stop back there briefly between Corpus Christi 
harvest and the [janhandle harvest; (b) som& resident NSpanish- 
Americans who do not migrate but wlio will work seasonally in 
file local harvest; (c) a group of Spanish-American migrants whose, 
home is probably in the Riv) CirandeA^ey- and who are en route, 
following, the* CO. ton as it matures from south to north and wXst 
Texas. 

This study involves the first of these groups exclusively. The' 
second, of wDurse, are not migrants. The third were not available 
for interviewing at the time oi the field study. We were told, how-, 
ever, that none of their children enter the Seguin schools although 
they are imtlie area during a portion of the school terh?. 

One of the complaints of local growers is that th se people 
(group (a) aiKl (c)) will leave Seguin and steady worK mid- 
iui'vest U) rrck tOO miles to the Panhandle of Texas in order to do 
the same kind of wi rk there. Perhaps part of the answer is that 
the migrants know the western harvest will last several weeks after 
Ciuadalupe cotton is all in. 

Whatever their motives, the fact remains that these people, in 
common with rhnse who migrate to the upper Midwest, are gen- 
erally om of the community for the first two to four months of 
the schot)! year. Some may actually be in Seguin when schools 
upvi) in early September, but know ing that tliey will be leaving for 
the panhandle in a ct)uple t^f weeks, tliey neglect to enter their 
children in Sihot)!. Or if tlieir' children are put in sclu)ol at its 
opening, they are promptly jerked out again for tlie trek to the 
late lotton luirvest. 

rm: sc.uooi. systi:m 

Texas SLln)t)l law permits cities toct^ate su called "independent" 
sjiot)! districts. S.icli districts may embrace the schools of a single 
cir\, or m.iv reiUh nut to jr)Jiidcy<tMne unmtry areas as well. The 
Wi>rd "iiulepciiden^^ tlieir removal from tiie jurisdic tioji 

/ 
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of the County SupcriiucnJcnt's otlkc. The Seguin IndcpeiKlcnt 
School District is t)nc of these, (Ireateil by legislative enactment in 
\^) \ \ the Distrkt has heen enKiii;ed several ^inics by incorporation 
oi nei^uliborin^u slIiooI Jistrkts uiUil M now covers a territory ot 
262 square miles or K) per cent of the area of CUiadalupe (AHinty. 
Its CiAerai;e is, ^^e^eral)y speakini;, the eastern portion of the 
coumy. 

The consolidation of ct)untry school districts with* the Set;uin 
hulepcndeiit District was expedited after by the enactment ot 
a Minimum l-oundatioii Prot;rain in Texas. As in Florida, this 
prouram is designed to prt)vide under^uirdini;.by the State fi^r loeal 
sJiool finances. It. also puts the Texas r.duiation At;ency in' a- 
strong pt)siti()ii to L-ntoura^ue proi:ressive action in such matters 
as t onsolidatioii. 

The Se^uuin District in P;M-^2 was reported by the Texas F.du- 
cation A^uciKV as spendin^u Sl'>' i.SS .per pupil m avera^ue daily at- 
tL-iuhuKe on edut^ation. This plated it fifteenth amont; the 37 dis- 
tria^ of similar scni)lastic population ( .^()(K)-^0()0) . Avcr ii;e an- 
nual salarv for white instructiotial statt in 10*^l-*S2 was S.Vl I'^.-i^. 
This was S>0() above the avera^ue for the Stare of Texas. 

\ tijr MIR- nJuhiI hi iIr- Miiall \illauL- of Staples (est, I'^o 

populaimn) nuar the northeast torner ni the tounty, all rural 
schools in the district have been J^^ed and their children are 
haided by bus to the Sequin uty ^Llnu)ls. Table M indicates the 
wKte sJiomK i.peratin^i: duimu loS2 Sv 

hi addirum to the schools reported in Table 1 \. there are three 
Nv;::.^ sJiuoU. a RMinan ( adu^lk luu)! tor Anl:lo^ (St. Jo^eph). 
i:radeN I S; and a Lutheran sjuJiiMired school tor first ^urade only 
{ Anclo). 

Siiui- rhr v.»iKcin .»t rlll^ ^tud\ l^ uilh the Spamsh Ameruan mi- 
ji\:n: \\\ Se-jum it I^ iuac-n.ov \n hnatv the S[\inish Aiuerkan 
Juhlien m Sei:uin sJiooK. In ^ontM^l to the le^al >curei^ation ot 
\el:Ioe^ in Texas sihooK .u the time ot the study, se^ureuation ot 
Spanish .\ineiuans on a nationaht\ bai..k.L:r( uind basis is illegal. 
Despite this fad. a i:reat many 'lexas u»minunilies have found ways 
.it sc.;k j.i:iip.: :hi. n Spanish .Ameru an Jiilvhcn m the sjiools. 

If. SeL:iiin. the 1^ u«>t zoned foi purposes oi elemenrary school 
artcnvlaiKe. "1 he mle is ti).ir paunts may remster their children 
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W'etncrr and Jeftersnn A\e. elementary sehnols — and of course 
the twi) CathDlic parochial schools. 

What has ordinarily happened in practiie is this: (a) Hecaiise 
the pressure of lUStom most oF the I.atin parents automatically 
reuister their ciiildren at Juan Se^uuin TJementary School, (b) Ik*- 
lause Anchi parents are uriierally more prompt aUnit ^uettiri^i; their 
ihildren re^uistered. sonu' I.atin parents who mi^uht seek to rei:ister 
at the other slIiouK find them already filled ti) La[\u.ity. (c) So 
far as miurant Latin families are loiKerned. by the time they return 

fusilr '-n ?!;». ^- c.jin llic'^ ^^l-.— 1 .'.Mini; >i\ ru \v » 1 1-. .r . -mis hi.! a uftUii.i. A*^ ^ 

M.-:n fi:.tf^ Iiftii-.f^ A^r jn«i I" t Wtiiurr f > Mit\*l^ I l^k^u• lunrtir Hii;h. 

11. IN \ i' i ' ■.'i*'r.u\ Nifhf t "fixtrijt ti" ii .ih-n;! t' Ihcim "ii .i fKW hiLth 

x-l:.--: :-i;f[ NX J r. \* : - . < f pit -^ i- '.:tiJ' f 'n.uli ^^1! Ih- f::.Arel t'l t!:t pn st nt 

;n!.ni:;.i iimh li— I jv.i! iir.w .ifi-i .ipp:- j-t m?i nts W iii.iJi- \\\ (!r- Ii'>ijs- 
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to Sequin, the F. C. Weincrt and Jefferson Ave. schools are in- 
variably filled and such families have no choice except Juan Se- 
quin, (d) It appears that l*. (l.^Wciiicrt and Jefferson Ave. have 
strictly limited capacities, not to be exceeded, \yhereas Juan Seguin 
seems. to have an unlimited capacity to absorb all the Latin children 
who arrive late. Result: Most of the Latin elementar;^ children, all 
the migrant children and virtually all of the over-crowding are con-, 
centrated at Juan Seguin. This' excepts, of course, the migrant 
children .who, because of their geographical location, attend the 
Staples ^ihool. It excepts also those who by choice, attend the 
Catholic parochial school, Our Lady of Guadalupe. On the other 
hand, the Anglo parents, exercising their free choice, enroll vir- 

\tually none of their children at Juan Seguin. 

This pattern of pracjtical segregation is apparently breaking down. 

• There is evidence that each year more Latin parents take the initia- 
tive in registering their children at V. C. Weinert and Jefferson 
Ave. It is still predictable that all migrant children who return to 
school in Seguin after the first month will be found at Juan Seguin, 
At the junior and senior high school levels, of course, all Latin 
children whi^ remain in school attend the 'same schools as other 
white children. The drop-out rate for Latin ihildren is very high. 
The l^^'S^-'^^ Latin-American enrollment at the Mary h. Lrskine 
Junior High School was Clrade 7-43; (irade H-37; Grade 9-21. 
For migrant pupils in that year, th.e comparable figures were (irade 
7 20; Grade 8-11; (irade 

In view of the concenrration of migrant children at Juan Seguin, 
Staples and (iuadalupK,* SlIiooIs, the attention in this study has been 
tonhned largely to these three schools. The school term in Seguin 
District is davs, frt)m early September to the end of i\Liy. 

O. Hoopeston-Milford and Rossville Districts, 
Vermilion and Iroquois Counties, Illinois 

A sign at the outskirts of Hoopcston, Illinois, informs the motor- 
ist that he is entering "The Sweet (!orn C!apital of the World." 
The world is a large pLue. .uul the sign h^is been there a h)ng time. 
Nexerthelcss. the 1 l()t)pestonMilJord Ross\ille uMnmunities of east 
central IlliiuMs in. ike a substantial bid tor this title by the large 
\oluine t)t swief uwn m\v\ segetables whuh they pack annually. 
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i HcK^peston, the central ly located and largest of these three com- 
munities, lies just about 100 miles due south of Chicago and seven 
miles from the hidiana statL- hiu*. It is m Wrmilion (lounty (counity^.^ 
siMt. Damilk*) as is RossmKl\ its iKMi:hht)r, six miles to the souih. 
Two miles north of Hoopeston lies the Vermilion-Iroquois County 
line. Milti>rd, the third Lomniunuy is in Iroquofs (!ounty, (county 
sear, W'atscka) 12 miles north nt hfoopeston. 

The land area of these two Ci)untics lyin^ alont^ the -Indiana 
K>rder, totals LJ'-JJ.SOO aires, sliuhtly more than the area of Palm 
l^cach C\)uiuy, l-K)rida, The area \s hi^h produces for the Hoopeston- 
Miltord Rossville canneries. hnvse\er, is much more restricted. It 
covers, althouuh not to the exclusion ot other agricultural enter- 
prises, a SLaiu halt X'ermihnn ( nunty, Icsb^fthan a fourth of 

. 'Iroquois. (A>unty and small portions ot iX)rd x\A Champaign Coun- 
ties ^o the west, h may also extend sliiihtly iiuv) htdi^ina to the east, 
althoi' :h Dther Laniienes m that scLtioii of hidiana handle most of 
the cri>ps uroNvn across the line. ' 

A rouiih estimate \vi)uld he about ^(H)AK)0 acres of land withii. 
the hv)uiu^ 'rirs of the area whkh LOiKerns this study. Only a small 
portii)H I.* ihis aireaiie, mit much over 20.000 acres is devoted to 
NWect ^oMK as[^arai:u>. tuinatues aiul pu!n[^kin.. whiih are packed 
bv the Lanneries. The major land-usinc Li,ops m the area art held 
ci)rn. !>oybcanb, oats aiui wheat. 

IVoin estnnates mxen by Lanninc unnpany representatives it would 
appear that Nnh asparagus and sueut mrii a^reaiie have expanded 
since the b> i^ repi^rrs were made to the federal leiisus. 
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hi l.'^^s a pioneer fafuiK e>(abhNhed the IIHuDis (\inmn^u (\m\- 
panv anJ srarted ^annmi: u>rn at H>u>peNri)n. Its joaii n\ Art' 
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and "Pride of Illinois" brands arc well-known throuizhout the 
Mulwvsr. It is still tlK- Lirut'^t oF the local caiuRTics, opcratinL: 
two plants at Hoc^peston and another at I'owler. huiiana. The 
Lonipanx pa^ks .sweLt nun. .i>paMi:u>. loniatoes. tomato juku to- 
mato puree, peas and beans. 

The other three tanneries now operatn\c were established at 
later dates: Hoopest(ui (lannint: (Company (now a brunch of Stoke- 
ly I'ood Company) in the ISSO's; the Rossville (lannini; (lompany, 
p;U): the Miltord Cannmu Company. They, like Illinois 

C'annin^L'. bei:an with ^weei loiii and more recently have added 
aNparai:us. >ti)kel\ also ^.ans a sniall pack ol pumpkin. 

The soil m the area, predominantly .i cla\ and sandy loam, has 
pro\ed an excellent >oil tor s\\ eet corn, and also tor tomatoes and 
asparaiius. AspaiMLius appears to be the comini^ crop in tlie area. 
Its aciejL'e Is expandin^i:. Asparauus seed recjuues a year ot 
special cultivation before beini: transplanted to permanent tlelds. 
Ir then musc be culti\ated and sprayed tor iit least two years to 
.diow irs iot)t NVstem to become established betore harvestini^ can 
t.tke place. The third \ear a hi:hr cuttinu may be had. Thereafter. 
0 all i:oes well, the bed can be harvested tor a seven- to eiuht-week 
se.isDii aniuialh fiu* upwards to IS years without replantmu. The 
LUfiiiu*. or mi>re recentb sn.ippini:. ot asp.irai:us tips is the work 
v.hich ueates a hi4:h seasonal demand tor "stoop" labor. 

because ot the lon^: term characterisiic ot an asparagus bed. the 
.anninj companies ha\e acquired ownership ot a lar^e portion 
(probably s"^ per ».ent) of their asparagus acreaiie. Where they 
:.uk v»\\nership the\ seek hmp term leases and mana-e the acre.iee 
•i^einsehcs Tomato and sweet corn acreage, on the contrary, is 
.:eiivr.ill\ owned b\" indiudual taimers who sii:n a contr. t tor 
in .i.K.m».e ot the scisun wirh one or another ciiunni: 
1 iL'iUcs i»n animal |\kk inn as to!h>\^s: 
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These ti^iires incluJc a certain vnluine ut beans nvIikK aic not 
^uri)\vn lixally and probably s(une tmnatncs whith arc hauled trom 
Indiana. 

I.AHOK SI FIM.V 

The e.inning companies in this area assume full charge of the 
recruitment* placement and housini: of seasonal field labor. 'Ihi'^ 
is naturally their responsibility in the case of asparai^us where they 
own the fields and mailai:e the entire operation, hi the case of 
corn and tomatoes, althoui^h the contract makes the i;ro\ver respon- 
sible for plantiUL., cultivating: and deliverini: the crop to the can- 
nery, in practice, the companies* w ithour exception, provide the 
harvest labor. The field labor in this area thus becomes, in a very 
real sense, an extension outdoi^rs of the o\er-all iuviustrial op 
eratioii. Altlioui:h ^\^^^\\ in Lompari^'on to manv other speualt\ 
crop area>. it furnishes in miniature a i:i)od picture ot the system 
often called. faLtories-in-the-tields. 

Prior to World War II h^al labor supply was adequate to meet 
the seasonal demand. Durin^L' the w.ir. expandini; acreages and 
liKal labor shortaL:es led to the estabhshmefU m the area of a 
prisDiu-r of V. ar lamp whose* inmates wcie used as harvest labor. 

Onlv sin^e the war has the practice of imj^ortinu nn^uratoiy labor 
L-rown up in this area. Princi[Ml rehaiue is uptui SjMnish- Amern^an 
labor from the Ri.) Orande X'alley of Texas. I-or a brief time, all 
three of the X'erinilion County plants nnported Puerto Ricans ai>d 
British West Indians. Since iViS. however, no Puerto Ricans have 
u)me and onlv the Stokely Company usc-s M.W.I.'n 

The- harvc-Nt caleiidar approximateh' as follow m 

. .Asparaiius Md\ 1 to June 

Sweet ci rn Au^i:ust J to Septeinber S 

loinatocN _ ^ .^AuLiUNt U) to September 10 

I^iHii^kin _ . .Sepiembtr Jo to N'o\ ember 1 

Sm^c- oi]|\- »Hic- of Ju- cofi.panies handles puinpkm ai)d its l.ibor 
re^jinrenieius arc- lt»w. w c- may say the major har\t st season ex 
teiuls from Mav i to Stptcinlnr 10 wiih .i M.L:nifKant Liap in the 
ironili i»t |ul\- Sf^tr.il of the u>mpaiius ha\c' li»iincd the prattue 
ot hiiJuiu thin labor u> lubrid seed o>rn companies in the \uinity 
t.M de M^H'lliii.: Held ^.inn Jurrn^L; this peruul. 
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Ikcausc the very oinsidehible nicchanixation which has taken 
phu'c in sweet corn harvestinii (70 per cent for the two Hoopcston 
(Companies. 80 per cent at Ri)ssvilk\ 100 per cent in Mil ford) the 
labor ret|UuenK'nts o[ as[\uai:iis mk\ suee't coin appear to l)e t airly 
w ell-bajanced. With some interchani^e between field and plant 
labor, plus 'the tomato harvest at Illinois (!annin^, the companies 
have Winked out a relajtively stable labor situation for the harvesi 
season. , ..^ 

Estimated migratory labt^r ret|uirements tjuoted by representatives 
of the four coni[\uues total 660 workers. Stokely maintains its 
own reuuitin^u auency in the Rio (rrande Valley. All the others 
rely on rhc Employment Service for rccruitini^. I-ach of the com- 
paniys' [^ro\ ivies housinu. rent-free, for its miuratory labor. Hie 
camps provide the tollowini: numbers of faniilv dwellioi^ units: 
Illinois (ianninu, "S^; Stokely. 10: Milford. V;; Rossville, 17; Total. 
1^1. 

I Hi: (.()M.\U:Mril-S 

The three towns involved in this study are. in appearance, pleas- 
.uu and r.ither t\pkal inul-continent pr.iiriu tow ns. Their recent 
population history is one of rel.iti\e st.ibility. 

T.ihL u> 

PnplI.A i loN, Hoof I vltiN \m Fi )K ! )- (<Ovv\| t ! I AKI A. 11 I INojs (soCIU ! ; 
r ^ ( 1 N-l^ OF f opri A I loN, 10 AM) 1 '^'^l) ) 
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RossmIIc. the sin.ilk-st. shows .i [uTsistt-nr. bui vcrv ^uraduai de- 
tlinc in pojHil.ition. 'I he otIkt twn tluau.itc. but in ueneral have 
. uToun sli^iuly over ihe p.ist ^O vctrs. 

I m. s( nooi, s^*vi*i:m 

lllniois possesses nothiiiL: in sthcx'! .idmrnistr.irion lonip.jr.ible to 
rlu- vouiirv unit s\srciu i>t IIoikKi m rlic diMsioiud svsuiii in X'lr- 
L"!iua lic'ic- rhc sjioni di^frivt is .m .lufonomous inut except 

iMNofai .Is it IN ie<|u'iK'd' to ctMifoiin to <.eir.in) st.ile prcstribctl 
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standards to qualify for state tinancial aid. The county supcrin- 
tendcnt has some retjulatory hinctions with resjxxt to the state 
standards: he handles Lertihcation of teai hers; and he administers 
the noibconsohdated rural sihools ol the Lijunty. Otherwise his 
functions are lar^cely advisory and coordinatinc, 

I'his studv ot the Hoopeston-Miltord-Russville area deals with 
three separate and lart;ely independent sihool systems, Fach of the 
three is organized differently. 

Hoopeston has one School district emhraLint; both the hitjh school 
and the three elementary schools, Honeywell, Lincoln and Maple. 
Milford.has separate scliool districts for the hit;h school and the 
i:rade school. The hii^h School district covers considerably more 
terriron than the ^i:rade School district. Rossville has separate 
school districts and separate school boards for hit;h school and 
LM-ade school, but both districts are identical t;eo^uraphically, and 
the twi) boauK jointly employ the sam^ Su[u*rintendent of Schools. 
This >tudv conte.riied itself oidv with elementary Schools in this 
center Miue vnrually no mii:ranr Jiildren enter the W\i:h schools. 

*l\i^le I" shows the* per pupil expenditure for elementary school 
operation in the three districts as well as their standin^i: amoni: 
vompaiable vlistricts iii the state ot Ill.nois. 

Table 17 

jijl.- iiiMl ( . .-1 - o!- 1 I 1 Ml M "^t n< " )i o.MKMloN. HoolMsloN. WW- 

M -I n Kt '--Ml 1 I IM^ I lUM - or IM INoiN ( m »MM I " \')''\ H Il'oH 1 

( ,|- - 1 \ I 1 ^1 rM-.lM 1 MM N* I Ml" priUU IN'"- 1 Kl "M lo\ ) 
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Avvouliiic :i» tiK-sr tiLiiics in iw-^o-^l [ ioopc-sitM! and Ri)ssville 
v-^cie s|-e!KimL- Ixlow a\ciai:e pc-r pu[Ml tor si hool operatiiUi while 
NjlilN-id s!i-hiU a:>o\r the a\eia.L:e iii Illinois. ;\\eia::e annual 
!t}llic-rs" sal. Mies arc ;cpoi:rd on .( ^^n\\U\ baMs o[]lv Tor disirkis 
i(| \\-:nnib>n ( oiim\ rlu- t\pe uliich nuUhles lloi^p-eston. the 
au-r.ijc- s.!l.ii\ v.. IS <^o;s -o; ihosr n\ rhe l\pe iiKUutin;^ Ross- 
N.::sjjoo In In >. .is C » »un: v. disfiursMl dir (\ j\- hk liulini: 
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MilforJ paid avcrai:t- salaries of sS251.vO i. Tlicse tiizuics arc hardly 
Luinparalile. however, since tlie tii:ures tor Vermilion County dis- 
tricts ineliidinu Hoopeston embrace hi^uh sSchool as well as elcnien- 
t.iry NjLiiics. The)- also iikliule the lii:ures lor the rather large 
neighboriirg ciiy ot IXmville. 

'rurnini: t'roin t:ciieral statistics to specific local scliools, this study 
is interested in ti\e clenientary schools. 
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CHAPTI'^R II 



: A Brief Profile of 665 
Migrant Families 

SlN( i-: tliL- iiifiMiii.ition ;iniuin.'d friMii interviews with migrant 
families mii^titutes a iiiajDr piirtiiin I'f this report, it will He well, 
before pliui,uiii,u into rhe eduuUional data, to descrihe the process 
used in selettin_u the sample and to (."laratu ri/e hriellv the 665 
miuraiir families who eomprise it. 

'Wliizrant family" for purposes of this study was defined as a 
family' "which has moved at least once auoss a county line, within 
the past \- montl'A for the purpose of seekin,L; or eniiai;ui_u in 
agricultural labor." 

,.The held staff billed upon an estimated .^'i per cent of the mi^urant 
families av.ulahle in Northampti.n County. \'n;uinia. durinu the 
1<)^2-'^A season; approximately "it) per tent of the Nei;ro and S'^ 
per cent of the White migrant families resident in the ' (Hades 
.irca. Palm HeaJi Couniv. l londa. at the time ot the study. \ir- 
tually all of the mi,!:raiit families in Se.i:uin and Staples. Texas; and 
all the mi_t:rant families in the Moopcston-Mil for.d-Rossville area 
iif Illinois. 

InterMcv. s UL ic uHiduitt d u ith oiilv tho^e f.imilies u Im had 
ihildien hetueeii the a-es ot six and IS years iiiLlusive. Out ot 
1 1^1) families called upon. (^U^ passed these ;uo tests ot (a) mi- 
uTan.\ uniiin \2 iiMiiilis p.isi and (h) Jullreii. aL:e CIS. .Ml 
.,i th.-M' ueie inteiMeued. '1 he field stalf met uith lU) refusals to 

ji\ e iiiti 'iiiiai n'li. 

Ill tlu- lasi.- .,f lloiula (Ne-ro) and \'ir-ima ul.'.Teihe numbers 
ii,\oKvd dutated s.implui;: r.itlier than \iitu,illy full eovuasa-. ^are 
was rakeii that the families iiUeivaueJ should he an unbiasol 
random s.imple .-f the '-'lal iniL'iatoiv -roup in the area. All 
families uik- in!er\uu..l b^ field w.,rkers ot their ou n i.ive and 
n.ition.dKv b.Kk-i-mul. .Speu.il eltoit uas made to win the inter- 
\ii-uet-s . .iithKiKc. ilu- tield st.ilt. iiioM of whom wt-re trained 
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in tield research, arc unanimous in feeling that the information 
impartcil to them will rate very hi^uh on the scale of reliability 
for ticM data of this type. 

The family inter\ iewini; was all done durin^i; and while 

lotal schools were ui session. The timetable was: I'lnrida between 
January 12 and April 12, Virginia durin^u May and the latter half 
of September. Texas between March 9 and April 17, and Illinois 
durini: the first two weeks of M-y. hi 67.7 per cent of the cases 
the interviews were o nduited with the mother; in 26 per cent 
with the father. In the remainint; f"w cases the informant was a 
firandparent. an older child or some other relative. 

\'irtually all \ie l-'lorid.i \eLM-o Jamil ies li\ ed either in publicly 
.owned camps ( I'S.S per cent) or in quarters rented from a land- 
lord {'^\^ per cent). Of the I'lorida white sample 87.1 per cent 
lived the pul^ilijy owned Lamps. Of this wlure sample, H.() per 
Cent own their own homes. There is very little mii^rant housint; on 
i:ro\\er prt)[u-rty in these Lommunities. hi \'irL;inia, !^(^.3 per cent 
nt Dur interview s lame from the camps owned by the (xxinty Farm 
Bureau; 10. S per Lent irofii growers' camps, hi Texas, a surprisinu 
S^.o per cent uf the families interviewed claimed ownership of their 
own hupies; ^.^.o per cent were li\ini: in renteLi property, and 6.2 
per 'cnt were residiiii; un the pn)pertv of growers, hi Illinois all 
migrants live in the camps prox-iLle^l by the four cannin^i^ companies. 

Analysis of the dwellin^^s in >vhich these families were found, by 
type, revealed ->*^S in houses of mi)re th.ui one room; 2^){ in one- 
room Labins or Ixirracks; nine in quonset liutN; four unreported. 
\oiie were hvini: in tents, trucks or trailers when nuerviLWed. 

To the surprise ot the field staH. most k)1 (he I'lorida ^uroup. 
alrliouuh speiulinc trom liNe lo eii:ht months m the "Olades" area. 

not rec.ird this as "iiome." When asked to name their home 
n.ise, only ^2 per cent of Mr- \ei:roes and 21.1 per cent of the 
whites named l lond.i. and tor many of these "home" was in soine 
orher scah)!. ot i'lori.l.i. l orty fwe and nine tenths per cent ut 
.\e;*rt>es .iiid IS A per cent of the w hites think of ( ieorma as 
nome b.;*." Mos( ot the rem.innni! \ei!roes in tlie 1 iorida sample 
u:ed ^ouflK■.l^;' Ml st.ites .«s liome. The IkuuLi while pinups re 
poMed ! loine b.^^^■s s^ .If lei evi • »v er Ilea : l\ all ihesMnthein states wuh 
.\Iiss..iiri i.mkini: ( 1 S pel ^un) affei 1 lorida and ( leor^uia. 
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The Virciiiia izroup utcd SdiuIi Atlantic states us home base in 
ptr cent ot the cases, with llDriJa accDuntinp tor more than 
half of ill! cases: Cieori^ia next. Hotne base for all families in the 
Texas aiul Illinois samples was Texas. 

It was reported by ^S*S families that their hom.e base residence 
was a house of more than one room; only 2,S described their home 
base residence as a one-room shelter (^7 not reported). 

Thirty-ei^ht per cent claimed ownership of a home at the home 
base; 1"^, \ per tent rented horn a landloul and 12."^ [K*r cent lived in 
eiowc-r proju'itv at the lu>me base; pei cent li\ed w ith relati\es 
and 1.^ per cent izave a [niblic cam[^ as home base (not reported 
or other. ^>.7 per cent). 

I^xamination of the citizenship status of the Spanish- American 
.sample reveals that the heads of families interviewed were approxi; 
mately two thuds Anu-rican citizens; one-third NTexican. The pro- 
poriinns tor Texas and lUmois were almost identical. 

I'ifrv per cent ot the families mterviewed had been at their 
present residence between 10 and 19 weeks; .vi.'S per cent had been 
resident less than 10 weeks: the remainder. 20 weeks or more. 
Only l.'S per cent had been over 29 weeks in residence. Of some 
sii^mticaiKe dn the hndini:s on school enrollment f.iay be the fact 
that moNt ot the nuerviews h.id to lu* cuiulucted in Viri^inia and 
in Ilhnois within the first two ^r three weeks after arri\al of the 
families. Tluis all but two of the Viri;inia families reported less 
than tour weeks continuous residence in the county at the time 
of the iiuerxiew; and all but one of the Illinois families reported 
less tha'n fi\e weeks i>f residence. By contrast, per cent ot the 
rinriJ.i \euri) families and 'X).^ [ur cent ot the Tex.is families 
h.td been n^)!e than 10 weeks u: residence when interviewed, 

The I'^s fathers whose aife was reported rep^resented an aue 
:.iii::c [loin ,tpt>ui -'O \..iis ^ *lhe pei\ ein.i':c- in eaJi tne 

vear interval increased from 20 2 1 to 10 li. After ;i^i:e -n, the 
f!ii!u!H-: !i' caui n\c-\'..ir mter\.il dc<.re,ised The mechan aL:e wjs 
jO II. 'I he 1 londa white farhe.s were relatively a little youn^uer 
ih.m ti)e .iwiwci.'. *1 he vhstributioii ol aL:es n\ the mt)]liers tolKuved 
a similai oii\e. but reaJied its peak ni the ace bracket S^- V; years. 

*I he t.imilies r.m-evl 1 roin one to t)\er ^0 years experience as 
.ijikuluir.d ini;:iants tlie uhole sample. per«.entai:es were: 
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rorf'A'i'iox or .\[igrant childrex 



in. 1 \ l".^) 

/) 

more ,4 

The l-ii)riJa white* LMnui-) h.ul a siyiulKantly hi^licr percentage 
nt iu\\o>iiiers ti) the nutjraioiA experieiue. eiitv^two aiij nine- 
tenths per cent were repotted as ^tirst year niii^rants and 71/ per 
<.e!U ha\e heen tnii^raiit less than live years, hu]uiring infcnially 
inti) the uiu.ses ini^raney aniDiiii this partieuhir i;roup, the field 
Malt reported that it was usually some aceidcnt, catastrophe or 
illness whii^h had upr(M)ted these tainilies and started then; on the 
road. The \'ir^i:inia sani[Me also tarnished a disprc^portionately 
hijuh percenta^ue oF smirt time jnii^raius; IS. 3 per cent niii^ratory for 
the first rime. i3.7 per cent miijratory 2-1 years. 

Ot •{'^6 fathers repi)rtcd, 2^), 8 per cent hei:an ai^rieultural work 
hefore the a^i:e of IS and [^er cent before the ai^e of 20. The 
s.nne intorniation rej^orted for SS6 inoMiers revealed that 30 pcT 
tent heuan a,i:riLultural work helore ai:e IS; ^n^H per cent hefore 
ai:e 20 and an additional 1 per cent between the ai^es of 20 
and 2S. 

^ Anahsis ot household composition re\ealed that 7*) per cent 
ut the tanulies I;ad both father and mother present. 'I'he I'lorida 
\e^:o i^riKip was lowest in this tabulaiion with only 6 1.3 per cent 
hil: bof h parents. The \'irL:inia sample had both parents in 
no 2 per KLWi i>l the ^ases Xh^thers w<.'re present in 'H/^ per cent 
i>{ 1 he tannlies ot tlic ciitiie sample, li was tlu absence nl fathers 
\\iiKh pruvluv^evl SI) larL:^.- a pn^pmii)!! o| broken luMues m the^ 
Xr iM s.nnph's. 

1 he a\ei.iL:e M/e m| huusehoKI inJuihuL: all relah\es was I 
peisons. *1 lie Sp.inish Anuii-.in hi aisthohls were smnitt(.ai..! / 
Ln-jcr til. in the XeLiio nr wlute Aui^Ids. Ihuisehold si/e. in the 
:espe«.:i\e sOid\ ».c nrei s. a\ t .iL:ed: riuriija ( NeL'ro) ^.6; IT^rida 
(whpe) ^ s; \'i;;:iinj. 1 e\as " ^; and Illinois. CvS, 
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'Mrtc were 2^Si chiklrcii t'ouiid in these ()6'S nii,ur.iiU families. Ol 
these. (.^K> \sere uiuler nix ycMis of ;i,ue niul h)r them mi informatiDii 
was ,s:.itiieied e\cept their n.uiies .uul uues. I'or eiich oi the 2093 
chiUhvii 6 ve.us aiKl over, intorni.ituui w.is sou^uhr pcMt.iinin.u ti> 
schiHil aiul work history. Of the 2(W3 chikiren, 22=) Nvere over IS 
vcars of iluc k-avinu IS^2 (.hiklrcii presently within the normal 
elenic-ntary and secondary school ai;cs, 6-18 iiu-lusivc (6 not re- 
ported). IW sex. the 2003 children were divided ^2.9 per cent 
nuilc and 17.1 per cent female. 



I \ 

CHAPTER III 

School Enrollment and 
Attendance ' ^ - 

It was the ujiulusiun . . . ilj.u niost o{ the truant uiticcrs rctleeted oimnumity, 
scntinicfit rcu.ir.iin/: the qiicsiii)ti ot sjinul .utciul.UKc of rjii^r.ini chiliiren. 
\\'})ere the cuiniiiuniiy tdt tlia. "nu^r.mts arc dirry and uiulcsiraMc citizens whn 
have a Int nf illci^itniiatc' JiiUircri ' . truant ntikcrs tended tn ^ive the prnhlcrn 
as iiftle atterithin as jMissii^le . . Where the ^.^nununity tch. "These people 
are a part i)t the Ameriuui penple and it is uit uhh.u.itiun in iinprnvt their 
c»pp»»rtUTHties siiue they dti \^n our state what we wnn t dn tur it ourselves ' 
t))en the attii'ide nf iIk- truant nitit^ers was in "dt) uur best to ^utt .itid keep thiuse 
kids in sJiiH»| 1 Tlmnuis and "ra\!"r- /.//w /..//^v/ //i ('uhfuJ,, p. s^; ) 

'1 HI- MKvr cJiaatiDiial pn)hk'iii LOjitioiuin^u botli niiiriMiit families 
and slIuh)Is is ^m'ttih^c iniuraiu LliiUlrcn ciin^llcd in seliool and 
kccpinc rlinn in rL'UuLir artL'tulanec Jiirini: tlicir rL'sidciUL* in the 
eoniniunity. This Jiapter reports the data aee iitniihiteel by the 
study pertaniniL: sehot)! L'nrt)lhnent and attendanee aniDiii: tniurant 
vhikhen. It also suininari/es the attenelaiKe hiws and practices 
\n the states .ind h^ahties represented in the stiuly and makes an 
analysis of the reasDtis civen hy migrant parents for the non- 
enrDlhnent of some of their sehiuiUaCe children. 

i xn.M ()i s( Hooi. i:nk()|.i.mi:ni 

'I'ahle \') Miniinan/es the schot)! L-niollrnent st.Miis of the IS62 
ilnldrtii. A::i- ^ IS iniiuMVL-. in rhe ^^"^ tarnilies inlei\ lew ed. 

'I he k'ijal voinpulsory school .i^l* in each of the four states is 
tiixn the seventh to the sixteenth hirthdav. Within this aL'e bracket 
("1^ iiuhiMve). "^S per cinr ut the- ehihlren uere leported as 
enrolled in school, rur the six vear oUIs. tmlv iS/) per^eent were 
m SLhot)|. 'I'lie drop uui rate at the sixteenth hirthdav is verv shatp 
a^ levcaleJ !n ihe tavf dial i-nU i ,.o pel icnt o| tju- \oi';Ii. j"e 
1^ IS. were in mIiodI. 1 hese (iLUiits niav he loinpiUed with o\ei 
ail I Hired States sihoui inrollnient iicuies as i:iwn in tj)e 
leiisus 'I hcse sliDW that os y,^^ ^,{ j\\ J)iidifn jLe^*^ 
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When we turn from the totals to the separate centers we find 
wide variations in enrol hneiit hmircs which call for further analysis. 

None ot these states places any k\^al or administrative obstacles 
in rhe wav i)t school 'enrolhnent by migrants. All four of the states 
and all i)f the hnal adnlini^trative districts assume full responsibility 
for prn\ idinu elementary and scLondary scln)ol facilities for all 
children within tlieir boundaries. N\) lenuth of -residence ret|uire- 
inents were huiud as barriers to slIujoI onn)llment,^ Nor was there 
anv hint that this ohliuation was not reco^uni/ed as cxtendin^u to 
ninMrity racial .mkI nationality batk^uround i^roups. 

The wide \ ariatinn in elfettive dischar^ue of this recoi^ni/ed re- 
sponsibilitv amuni: the fnur study ^enters is rel».ed in part to the 
miurarorv patten, and in part to local resi ^es. practices and 
attitudes. . 

In the "Cllades" area, the Necrt) population in the w inter nionths 
consists predominantly of migrant a^urieultural workers. Many of 
rhe non nii':ranr families are only a tew years removed '^from mi- 
LTaiKV.. Althouch. as was remarked in Chapter II. most ot these 
migrant families do not re^i:ard the "'Cd;ides" as "home." it is 
nc\ertheless their resjdeiKe. L'enerally speakii\u from late October 
to the end of April. I xcept for the small uroup ot merchants and 
protesMiMial people. \iilu.dl\ all *C rl.ides" Neuroes work in the 
winter veu'ciahhs h.ii\est. There m.i\ be some, but not much, 
soual class disonctiMii between mii^r.irory .md non imuratory sea- 
sonal liehl workers. i 
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The Ncuro school facilities in the area have been greatly ex- 
[^anded and improved within the. past Hve years by, the erection of 
the Lake Shore and Rosenwald I'leruentary Schools. High school 
facijities are presently iiKulct|uate, Init plans are iukIct way tor a 
new Neuro hiizh school. Within the past five years, also, a Negro 
attendance oflker has been employed for fulhtime work in the 
"Criades'* area. \ • 

An indirect but substanfrttk factor contributing to school enroll- 
ment has been the amendment to the federal hair Labor 
Standards Act, This amendment prohibits the employment of 
children in agriculture below the age of 1 6 during ^periods when 
slIujoIs are in session in the disfri^t. It »ipplies to crops which 
I n)\L- m uuerstare commerce. This is not a school »ittendance law, 

:t In* [^nihibiimg emph)y!nenl in the fields, it releases school-age 
children for school attendance. Altlunigh by no means universally 
enforced or obscrvecL this jaw has drastically reduced child labor 
during School hours 'iUui correspondingly increased school enroll^ 
ment and attendaiice. At least the "Crlades" communi'ies are no 
Ioniser trc-ate'.i, as tonnerly, ti^-the >pectacle of growers' trucks 
pulling up to the schoolyardN during school hours and loading 
childien whtik-sale fnr work in the fields. 

All these faaors have contributed to give lhi^ group of migraiits 
the highest percentage p^r cent) of school enrpUment in 

our study. 

The white migrants in diese same "Crlades"' communities con- 
stirute. soui^lngicallv. cjuite a ditferent pattern. 'I'hcv are fewer in 
luiiniKT and compriNe but a small tractinn of the tot»il white popu- 
latiun nt the are.i M atu time. Most of thein conie ttnm rural 
areas in other southeastern states uhich thev regard as home. 
Then srav in rhe "Cfladcs" is generally >peakmg someuhat briefer 
than thai ot the Negroes. 

In other places most of them worl*. m agriculture, either is hired 
'a'^^: MI ^ha'ei roppefs lleie hnd uoik in the packini: sheds 

uheie thev are co\ered under the feder.d ''S cents per hour mini- 
nuHii w ige. Iheir i^hiidien below :he age ol 16 are not eligible 
fill packmL:slKLl v\oik and <.or.su|uefuly are not under the same 
presMiies and temptations to remain out ot sJiooi or to skip school 
as then Negro luighbois mav be A white attendiUKe officer labors 
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to enforce school attenJuncc laws. Most of the white migrant 
fanuhcs (S*M per «ccni) live in the two puhliLiy operated labor 
camps where they and their children .ire relatively easily found 
?ind checked - upon. 

iMidcr" these circumstances, 80 per cent of theYvycar-olds and 
S"^. * per tent i)t the 1 "^-year ai^'e iinnip were fnund enrolled in 
school. Noticeable, however, is the extreme drop to 10 per cent 
enrollnietU whkh ociurs after ihc *sixfeenth birtiulay, which is the 
luaxunum ace ot LoinpulNury a. .lulanv^-'. 

The situation in the Seuuin SvhiK)] District ot Texas* the other 
"home base** siuiarion. is a^ain ditterent. but comes nut with only 
a slightly lower percenta'i:e of enrollment. Here the nii^yrant ^roup 
is of MibstaiUial sixe althoui;h a relatively small proportion of the 
total population. This is honestly and admittedly their "home 
base": vet their annual periled of residence is somewhat shorter 
than thut of the IHorida Neizro iiroup because of their late return 
from the western Fexa'; corttin h.ir\T:>{. 

These Spanish- Ameri».an mi^urant children are not legally ''segre- 
gated but in practice they arc all relegated to the Juan Seguin and 
the Jjtaj'iks public Schools or (luadalupe Romaic (\uholic school. 
Thi*^ means that some of thcin have over a mile and a half to walk 
to schooK which may aLCOunt in part for the low percentage of en- 
rollment aihong six year olds. 

As in Palm Beach (Aumty, the school authorities have seen wisdoin 
in emploving an attendance i^tfucr o{ the samo ethnic background. 
The general testimony is that eiu^jUmeiU .u^d attendance have im- 
pro\ed in the few years since his employnu-nt. There is no agri- 
^uitura! emfMovment a\ailablc in this community during most of 
the school Near to compete with school enrollment. 

Heie we fitid the highest per^enfage ot enrollment (H^> per ceiu) 
through the ».ompuUory ages, bur very low percentages anioilg the 
6 vear iiriuip. (2v6 per ceiu) aiul the Ki lS year group per 
cent). 

hi llhnois aiul \'irginia we tau- \ery chtterent set of. conditions, 
hi btjfh i.ascs rhe lesideiue ot the migraiU tamihes winch coincides 
with the sjiooi term is to be measured m weeks ratlier than months. 
Here also the niigi.iiits are but ,i small traction ot the total perma- 
nent j^>pulatu)n. 
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The Hoopcston-Milford-Rossvijle situation' presents three d is- 
tinct factors fuvorab.lc to school enroUmctu and at least three* 
unfavorable f*iL tors. On the positive side arc (a) the fact, that all 
migrants are hmised in fi)ur toinpaLt labor camps under cannini; 
company control and easily accessible to those who would persuade 
or enforce school enrollment; (b) a definite and sustained com- 
munity campaign in Hoopeston to "do something for the migrants" 
and specifically to get them into school; (c) in the case of Hoopes- 
ton, at the time this movement started, a surplus of classroom space 
due to the ereition of a new elementary school. 

On the negative side must be weighed Hie facts that (a) these 
migrants being Spanish-American, arc of an ethnic background 
Ljuitc strange and "foreign" to the permanent Anglo population; 
(b) tluy arrive very late in the school year (late April and early 
M-ay) when only three to five weeks of school remain: and (c) 
one of the three communities, Rossvillc, has Iiad neither surplus 
space in its elementary school nor any discernible community inter- 
csr in getting these children enrolled. 

The percentage of enrollment tor these three communities was 
per ctMit. Here, as in Texas, the Spanish- Americans show a 
td^uiencv not ro enroll their Cvyear-oKis. And as every\lhcre. the 
j/ercentagc oF those in school after the sixteenth birthday is very 
low. 

The extremelv low percentage figures for migrant enrollment in 
Northampton C^ounty, X'irginia. call for explanation. Several factors 
appear to bt- in\i)l\cd. The period of residence is relatively short 
arid is di\ided between the last few weeks of school in the spring 
and a tew weeks in the tall. I'all enrollment may be further handi- 
<.apped l»y the fact chat slIiooI has already been tipen tw"o or three 
weeks heturc- rntJst migrants return fnun the Ntirth. The Negn) 
sJiDojs of the oHintv are alreadv badiv overcrowded with resident 
^.inkiren before the mii:rants arM\e. *1 here in no attendance othcer 
in the tiHintv. There is some evidenie ot eomomit rivalry and Micial 
hostihtv hc-tWL-eti the permatient Ne^ro populanoti of the louniv 
and the migrants. I his mav he lellected in lo^ ;red in<.eiuive ti)r 
s».htu)l enrt>lhnent. 

Althoui:h \\ere prevented } roin securing cotKlusive evuieiKe 
till thiN puiiit. n (na\ .iKo be* suspctrcd rh^it numy tamil wluise 
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children Til^ve worked during the vacation months in the North see 
Ahi$ sojourn in Virginia as a hist chance to capitaUze on the chil- 
dren's earning capacity before thei/ .return to home base and school 
in I'lorida. 

THi; NON-ivNROI.I.lH) CHIU)RHN 

Turning now to the 6^2 children, age 6- IS, found not enrolled 
in school among the 66*^ families, Table 20 reports the principal 
reasi)ns cited by informants /tor non enri>nment of these children. 

l\iblc 20 

KIAsoNs (inu roK NoNI NUOI.I.MI N r 'N. SC.H.^x)!. (M)l'K(.i:: 66^ 

7 -/.// . l.C* ' ■ ChilJrtf} 

R,,i^:r. (x 7 S V //) // * 1} J 4 n ]6 17 18 
W'orkin,^ in 

.i>;rKulti:iv JtJS .. *1 ^ I 6 . i: 19 28 6.^ 3- 28 
Arrivcil {!»•» 
Luc or hill 

recently II P I> Ui ID H 6 2 1 

\., inrm-st ^ . . ■ . \ . l H I« 2"^ 1 

..M M : l I ^ 13 29 

lunciK.ip 1\ 1 ^ 2 .. .. I \ I 3 1 1 

dui.lrcn 2i» I 2 I I 1 . . ^ ^ I 

RcituUil In 

rhe s<. li« Htj •> »> . . . ' 

M.ifric.l ^ 2 2 12 

\\'««rkinL' j 

At h..f:a ^ 1 . 1 . . 1 I I I I . . 

\.. u-wIrs *^ 2 I .... 2 

O-lur rcMvMis lis (. I J 2 J 2 S S M 3 

**\\'.>ikiML: in ai:riLullurc" is the rLMsnii nu)st frctiucntly given tor 
non Liiri)lhnunr. Of thi* SO casc^ of LluUlrcii within the Lompulscuy 
Mhui-: ai:Ls so tcpMitcJ. the I'lorida Negro satnple repnrt,ed 3i: 
X'u'uinia. 21: IIIuidis. P; I exas. 7; I |i)rida. white. 1. 
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The reasons which are summarized as ''arrived ton late or too 41 
recently" were characteristic of the Virginia a«id Illinois interviews. 
Sixty-five of the 106 children thus accounted for were in Virginia; 
50 were in Illinois. It is true that in several cases these interviews 
were taken within a few days of the family's arrival. Some of these 
children may have entered school at a later date. The general im- 
presG^on of the interviewers Avas, however, that this reason, or 
ecjuivalent, might have been given at any time du«"ing the relatively 
brief residence of these families in their ' on the-road" locations. 

"Nd interest" was a characteristic answer of the Spanish-American 
informants who thus accounted for non-enrollment ot 14-16-year- 
olds. All but two of the children characterized as "too old" for 
school were actually above the compulsory age limit. The cases 
cited as due to "sicknefis. or physical handicap" were not numerous 
and in the nfain .appeared to the interviewer to be legitimate. 

Twenty children were repeated out of school to cure for younger 
brothers and sisters at hiune. All of these 20 were within the 
legal compulsory age brackets. The nine 6-year'olds reported to 
li.ivc been, rejected by the scho(^l were all In Palm.Heach County, 
^rhey appear to have been victims of a ruling which says that 6- 
year-nhls who fail to enter schiuil during the tirs^ month may not 
be accepted until the folUnving year. 

Half of the I I cases for which "other reasons" were cited were 
6year ()lds aiid the reasons given amininted to saying that the 
[\iretus felt the children to be too young to start school. No cases 
were reported- luii school because \u) sl\v)o\ was available. 

AnaKsi^i^ of reastjus ^or ntin-enrc^lhnent by sex of the child re-* 
veals that "working in agriculture*.* was the only category in which 
the btjys siLiiulit antlv oLitniimbered rhe girls, the ratio being ab(^ut 
tinee bo\ s to two girls in this tatem)ry. Caring tor young children, 
rn.irriiige. wurkiiig'at ht)ine and hkk of chithcs were reasmis for 
lion enrollment prei-K)miiuMuly assigned U) the girls. 

(^)nite fuuurallv ttiose who give oser-age. huk of Interest arid 
n1»irriage »is their reasons Inr non enrolUnent are nnt ex[^ected to 
re-enier school. Those whose reasons aie sickness or physical 
ha!icli<.ap. cariiii: for \oiing cluKhen. and working iit home-are about 
e\eiilv diNuled ber\\cc'n those who are aiicl are not expected to re- 
eiirei sJiool. .About a third of tliose whose [^rinci[^al reason for 
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non-enrollment is agricultural ^rk expect to re-enter. On the 
other hand, almost all whose r^^on for non-enrollment was late 
or recent arrival in this place, iiulicatc intention to re-enter school 
here or elsewhere at some later time, 

Correlation of reasons cited for non-enrollment with years of 
agricultural ini^rancy reveals one fact worthy of note. About 30 
per cent of the informants claiming "late" or ''recent''' arrival as 
the reason for non-enrollment were rtrst-year migrants. This sug- 
gests that inexperience and unfamiliarity with the migratory pattern 
of life may be a contributing factor in failure promptly to enroll 
children in school at new locations. ^ 

Several comparisons were made between the families reporting/ 
some sdiool-age children out of ^ch^il and those re; orting none 
out of school. Of the 659 families for whom this information was 
given 372 or 56.4 per cent reported some children not enrolled in 
school; 287 reported all school-age children enrolled. / 

Those farnilies whose lu)me base was in the South Atlantic^statcs 
(.primarily the Negro and white Anglo groups) showed 46.5 per 
Cw-nt i)f families with ihildren out of school compared to 71.8^ 
per cent ot Texas-based families (Spanish- American) . Tlfree- 
quarters i)f the families with less than 10 weeks' residence at their 
present location had children out of sJidoI; somewhat less than 
half those with N>ngcr residences reported the same. This reveals 
the tendency of migratory families U) delay getting the children 
inro sihool on arrival at a new location, h further suggests that 
rcducinu the number of moves and lengthening the spju of env 
ploynu-nt nught result in a more tlun proportionate increase in 
the sjioohng received by the children. 

In ueneraL the greater the number of children in the family, the 
meater hkchhood that some are not enrt)llcd in scln)t)l. The ex- 
tremes in this regard uere retleUed by the fact that 36.8 [u*r^cent 
of faimhes ha\ing ()ne Lhild faded to have him enrolled white in 
the case of famines with seven children or more, 8S.5 ju-r cent had 
some children ()Ut t)t school. 

The voum:e* mt)thers tended U) have fewer children out i)t sclu)ol. 
l\)rt\- two per cent i»f the mothers under aue had children cnit 
of s<.honi Loinpaied per cent of those above .^'^ years. The 

m:)re ve.irs the iiiMthLT had .mended schi)<)l. the !e:»s was the likcii- 
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*houJ that hhc \vi)uKI have children not in schooL The percentages 
of tuinilics with some non-enrollees, by the mother's years in school 
were as toIK)\s s: 

Pi } n ut of i'iiwihes Hi - 
So. uf V'c./M SihiHiiiH'^ f'ori/f/[i some Hoih 

of Maf/'cr vurolled chilJreu 

None 76?9 
• 69.7 
•1.6 51.7 
" or more 41.^ , 

AlTr.NDANCi; ^ 

I'or information concerning attendance rates among migrant chil- 
dren, the study relied on schot)l records rather than the family 
interviews, l^ut first let us take a look at the prevaiUng attendance 
laws and practices. 

The attendance laws in I'lorida and Illinois require regular at- 
tendanie for tiie full term of school. Here a firm legal basis is 
establi>hed;for the efforts of attendance oflicers and others to keep 
migrant children regularly in school. 

hi Texas, the law reiiuires 120 days of attendance during the 
dav >Jioi)l tcNin. hi other words, a migrant child — any child- - 
mav be absent up to about one thnd of t!ie rime without violation 
of the attendaiKe law. 'I'o avokl complete iliaos. the Texas Hduia- 
tion Agency has ruled that eaJi school district shall define and 
announce a period of 120 LMnseLUtr\e days during the school yecU 
. to be known as the uimpuNory attcndaiKe period. On!;* during 
tills period tan legal sanctioiih be invoked to support the ettorts ot 
.itteudaiue officers. Thus, lor example, the lompulsnry attetidaiue 
period in (lie Seguin SJioul Distiat is (Xtnber 12 to April 23- 
h IS iu>t bv JiauLe tlut the beginning nt this period rouglilv <.oin- 
luks with tliL- oniJusjoii lit the lo^.al (.ottoii harvest. Happily, 
however, the Lompulsmv period oixcts \irtuj|lv the, full (u-i lod ut 
rcsiJen^^e of most i)f the migraiu tamihes who make Seguin their 
w inte r home. 

X'nuima law puiports to rei|uiie full .itteiulaiK'e. but is so worded 
that i!i> aLtioi) kM\ W t.iken unless a Jiild has luen absent three 
o>nscuinve vI.ivn wirhnut exaisc. Thus a inigiant JuM lan skip two 
i!.i\s aiKi ai^'iiJ «Mn,' (iM as hmg .is he hkes wuliout fear oi lei;al 
Kpn*ial 
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Paitn Reach fiounty cinphns a 'Kvg.ro and a white- iUtoinl.iiuc 
ortkVr. Scyuiii District has a Spanish- American attaulunce. ot^jcc-r. 
Vermilion (loimty's reizular attLMulaiuL' ut'ticers arc aiJeil ti) siwic 
extent unotVicially in the mi^urant (.amps by the Home Mission 
worker. Korthamptiin Clounty has no attendance olfuers, eithi-'v 
white or colored. 

Table 21 summari/es the information uiven by the teachers on 
171V migrant children enrolled in their rooms during the l*)'>2-'i^ 
school year. The percentages whith appear in the table represent 
the 'average number of days pwL'sent as a percentage of the numlu-r 
of davs enrolled. 

I 

T.ibk' 21 

{h\\< m' MODI. AMI Nn.WC I IMRC:) NTAC.r or DAV^ 1 NUOl.M IJ (^niH( I : 
Mli.K AM Vi'Vil. ( ARDn') 
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TliesL- liL:urL*s \ull iu)t Ikmt j vcjv lK'.!\y In.ul analysis (>r o>ni 
parisoii li)r SLAL-ral rL-av>iis. I nst, innst Ika\ aiul stale statistual 
reports on attc-juLuKL' tl-Iml- artL-iuLuKL- to L-iuollnicnr. In siuh 
inniparistwis the (otal L-nn)llinL'nt of iIil- VL-ar is umxI wirliout rL-uanl 
(or (Ik- ki)i:tlj o| rifUL- LiiiwiU'J In the pupils. Tn ounparL* suJi 
pcixc-nracc'^ uirh iIi^sl- in 'labk- ^1 wwnKI he inLMiunuluss. ihus. 
f.V oxanipU'. Ill l\ilin Ikavh ( luniu uluJi u)ni[Mk's rii:u!\s on 
total L-nrollniuit an. I a^ia-e .lailv nuinlurslup. it appears that ni 
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l^)*^2-*^3, average daily attendance was 96.9 per cent of average daily 
inuubership, but i)nly 82. 6 per cent of total enrollment The 
fornicT figure is properly aunparahle to our statistics on migrant 
children in Table 21. but this is the only study center for which 
such a figure is available. 

A second weakness oi this tabulation for comparative purposes 
is tlic disparity in the size of the various samples, ranging from 
1 07^> children in a l-Iorida Negro.group to children in Northamp- 
ton (iounty, Virginia, 

Most serious is the doubt thrown on the vali^lkty of some of the 
attendance reporting by the comments of tethers and administra- 
tors and by the \s ide discrepancies w hich appeared between attend- 
ance rates trom room to ronm in the same school. 

In both I'lorida and Texas, state financial aid to schools is dis- 
tributed on the basis of the number of children in average daily 
attendaiKe. Whatever the merits i)f this syste/n. it creates a temp- 
tation to inflate attendance reports. Teachers and principals in these 
two centers have admitted to the director of this project that pad- 
ding of attendance tigures has been a prevalent practice. Accord- 
wii: to these reports, the practice luis been discontinued in Seguin, 
\"i> suJi Jaim was fortluorning in P.ihn IkMch 0)nnty. and the 
eviderue of this study iiuiiuites that the practice continues. 

The data in 'i'able 21. therefore, should be viewed in the light 
ot Mkh f'aas »is the following: 

A \ery considerable number of inigr»uU parents frankly acknowl- 
edged keepini: their Lhildren mit of school "sometimes, to help out 
in the iieUN." 

The Negro artendanie officer in the "Cilades" reported that on 
the d.iv prior tt) the interview he broucht in sihool children fn^m 
the- tielvN. This he si.iti-d is a regular oicurreiue. lie further iiuii- 
lafed. .nul in this he was Mip[^orted hv at least two principals, that 
pi MiupaN freijuenilv write exiuses for children nu rec|uest to permit 
tin in to skip sJio\)l fi)r w ork in the fields. When the attendance 
<>ftKer finds ilnldren with these wriiteii exaises. he passes them 
Iw in his luuiul up i»f tru.ints. 

One Negri) pi^^iiiupal in the "Cilades" stated that he has pleaded 
w iih fh«)se j\n\'iits \^ ho felt that the\ inus: kee|^ their iluldren out ot 
>. liiM)| :i> J» . flu- l.imiK wasiiing or house ikaiunL:. to .s*.hedule this 
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work on Friday as ti^ avoid disruptii\t: every day with absences. 

Our held associate noted in several "Cilades" Ne^ro schools that 
whatever day he chose to visit a classroom always seemed to be 
u day of "unusual" absences. It was not unciunnion for him to 
find n to 20 children in rooms where 3") to -^iO were enrolled. 

It should be added, that the same tendency to absenteeism durmg 
bean harvest apparently prevails among non-migratory as well as 
among migratory children in the Negro schools of the "Glades," 
Doubtless this is the kind of situation whiJi has given lise in some 
sclnH)l districts (although in none of our 'four study centers) to 
the "cri)p vacation." This is the practice of closing the schools 
entirely during a harvest peak so that the children nmy be avail- 
able for work without violation of the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act' or stirfe attendance laws. Ordinarily such vacations are made 
up by extending the school term at son.ie other time of year, 1'his 
Ci)mpensates in the case of resident children, but works an educa- 
tional injustice on migrant children who are .usually gone when the 
make-up period occurs, 

'I'he "Glades" area white schools report little trouble with at- 
tendance, perhaps beiausL- stluH)l-age t^luldien are ntU pLrmiaed to 
work in the p.iiking sheds. In the family interviews se\eral wlme 
parents stated that attendance enforcement was stricter in the 
Xilades" than "at home" in the Southeastern states. The N'ir- 
gjnia and Texas iDlumns in Table 21 reveal seriously low rates ot 
attendance. The Illinois rates are relatively high, although several 
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of the teachers indicated in interviews that ini^urant attendance is a 
problem. ^ * 

A suiiunaiv v)t the \k\\s of" p)'' teachers and principals as to the 
extent ti) whkh absen'teeisni is a problem is i;iven in l able 22. 

C'.OMPARATIVI- DMA FROM OTHER SOURCES 

Several a)ther studies made within the past 20 years provide data 
on rates ot *jJiool enrollment ainoni: mi^urants in various sections 
ot* the counrry.- Rept>ns oF these studies are listed tor reference in 
Appendix H. Numbers in paieiitheses in (his sectii>n refer 'to tlie 
titles in that Appendix. 

It should be pointed out tiiat all of the studies alluded to below 
eX(.ept ( 10) and (11) were made prior to the effective date of the 
|0i^; amendment to the federal I'air I.abor Standards Act which 
prohibits the employment of children in a^uriculture below the age 
of 16 while schools are in session in the district. 

Johnson (1) in a study of su^uar beet workers, both migratory 
aiul non-migrarory. in sexen regions of the I'nited States, made in 
the fall and early winter ot" h;^"^. found that two-thirds of 2,01 i 
ehildreri between ages 6 and lo were emc^lled in school ^r were 
expeamg tv) enroll before the end of the harvest season; more than 
a fifth deKi\-ed enrollment until the harvest was completed; and 
nearly one^tenth had not enrolled and did not expect to enroll 
i.lin ing the ensuing year. 

Roskcllv ;:nd ( larke (2). studymi; agricultural laborers in (*olo- 
radi) m 1 VV). found tnar ahoui s per <.ent ot the children of **SLhot)l 
a^e ' in ro fanuhes iiavl not attended S(.hoi)l at all in 
Thev ute also an earlier study hy Olaf I.ar.en t)f beet workers in 
W'cUl (tjuiux. (.ninrado. whuh mduated that 2"^ per cent i)f the 
ihiUlien studud between ages (^ 1 inclusiNe failed to attend schoAj 
if) 1 o 

In a hMl srudx ot JuKlren of auriaiitural laborers in Hidalgo 
(i>inu\. l exjN. \\ aiburtvMi. \\'oo<.l and (aane ( i) rexealed that 
fmin a s.unple nt sos rniLiratorv Jiildren only \ per cent of the 
^l^\ejr»>lds and If^ per cent the I ^ 1 \ear olds were in 
Nvhi).)! jt the time iiUir\iev\s were t.tken between January 15 and 
MarJi Js. ! the Jnidren n<>t enri)lleil in sjiool, work was gi\en 
js the ica^'Mi m per cent ot the cases. 
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During, the autumn of 1941, Vallon (5) reported that of 128 
^Oligratory children, a^Uc in the Arizona a)tton fields, only 

20 per cent were cnrt)lled in stlii)ol. 

Johnston (6) found in the fall of 1913 that 1 V>7 Spanish-Anieri- 
uin children had been LOUMted in the- pre-sch^^^jl census in four 
Micliiizan counties, hut only 18 per cent of these \\'ere enrolled. 

Thomas (s), studying 239 Negro migrant children, aged, 7-15 
'inclusive, in New York State during thq summer of 1949, reported 
that 97 per cent of the children ''planned to attend school" in the 
U^-iV-'SO school year: 9 1.9 per cent reported some attendance during 
the 1948-49 school term. 

Studies nude in the San Joaquin Valley (10) for the California 
(Governor's Ciommission in 19')0 found that 216 migrant children 
had 397 absences, or nearly two absences per child, in a period of 
less than three months. This was regarded as a high rate of 
abseiUeeism. 

hi (ioh^rado in the fall of 19')0. Thomas and Taylor (ll) found 
thar in rheir sample of >16 children, age 7-1^ inJusive. 7o per 
cent were attendim; sc1kx:)1. Attendance fiuures on 221 children 
revealed that H per cent (residents of Colorado and neighboring 
states) reported no absences: 61 per cent were absent less than IS 
days; 19.1 per cent between 15-55 days: 5 J^^er cent over 55 days. 

SrM MARY AND COMMENT. 

A major burden of getting migrant children eiu'olled in school 
and keeping tliL-ni in regular attendance falls upon the Snuthern, 
; or home base coiiiniuniiies where the migraot: families spend from 
ti\e to seven nn)nrhs during the heart of the school year. The two 
ht)ine base (.enters iiuluJed in this^'^siudy (Palm HeaJi Cuuniv. 
Morida and the Segiiin School District. Texas) are doing iu\ in- 
creasingly eitcctive job of enrolling migrant children in sclu^nl. 
I'mployment of attenclrriice officers of the same ethnic background 
as the mi':rants has /helped, hi the case of Palm Beach County, 
expansioi*. and impro\ement of Xegru school facilities has hel[x'd 
a great deal. 

Regiilarirv of atfendaiue lea\es much ti) be desired in biUh these 
centers although it has appareruly improved in retciit years. At- 
tendance ofVicers. tlu- ameridcd I'air habor Standards A(t. and a 
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growing appreciation by migrant' parents of the importance of 
education .have helped. There is still much to be done. 

(\)in!nimitics visited by niiijrants "on the road," like Northamp- 
ton (bounty, Virginia, and the Hoopesti)n-Milford-RossviIle area in 
Illinois face a ditVerent but also serious problem. The migrants- 
are with them but a few weeks of the school year, usually at the 
beginning or end, or both. It is easy to minimize the importance 
of those few weeks- in justification of a ''do-nothing" approach. 
Migrant piircnts do not cooperate heartily in entering the chiU 
Jrcn in these j>chiiols because they do not expect to stay long and 
because they feel a need for the earnings of the children whHe*on 
the road. The difficulties of securing enrollment and attendance 
in tlu'Sc CDinrnunities are illustrated by the very low enrollment and 
attendance figures for migrants in Northampton County and by the 
com[\irarively low enrollment figures in the Illinois situation de- 
spite a concerted, ci^mniunity effort to meet this problem, 

RHCOMMHNOATIONS ' 

1. recommend that state departments of public instruction 
and local school authorities publicly declare (or re-affirm with 
special reference to migrant children) their responsibility to pro- 
vide ec|ual sthool facilities and educational opportunity for every 
lIhUI of s«.huol age resident within l-he b(uuidaries of their respec- 
tive iurisdi(.tions for any length of time whatsoever. To any states 
where legal residence recjuirements or other laws in any way abridge 
that respDiisihilitv. wc rcvornmend that active effort be undertaker! 
in "diKvitional .Tm\ other civic leaLlership to secure their removal. 

2. We reconunend that state school attendance laws be tightened, 
\\heie\er necessary, tt) [uovide a sound legal basis for full and 
fe::ular atteiulante of all children, indudrng migrants, up to the 
sixteenth birthdav. throughout any portion of the school year when 
\\n\- niav be resident in the state: and that state child labor laws 
be aineiuled as mav be neccssaiv to bring rhein into harmony with 
sJiMol jrfenvl.Mic e laws. 
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3, We recommend that stfite dcpartmcin/ of public instruction 
and local school authorities cooperate with the United States De- 
partment ot Labor in publici/inii aiid cncDuraijini: observance ol 
prt)visiiins of the Fair Labor Standards Act pruhibitini: the employ- 
ment of children under 16 years*()f age in commercial aijriculture 

, while local schools are in session. * • 

4, \Vc recommend that counties and or local school districts 
employ attendance supervisors ade<.|Liate to etiforce the compulsory 
school attendance laws with respect to all children including 
migrants, We urge that attendance supervisors be adequately trained 
in an understanding of tiie special problems of migrant children 
and how to deal with them: and we recommend the practice of 
employing attendance supervisorj of the same racial and nationality 
background as the migrants wherever the numbers involved make 
this feasible. » 

5, We recommend that local school authorities initiate a vigor- 
ous campaign to call the attention of employers of agricultural mi- 
grants to the basic economic, social" and moral issu.es involved in 
educational opportunity for all children* and especially for those 
of their employees. Such a campaign should he designed to secure 
the cooperation of growers M\d employers in getting migrant chil- 
dren into SLhot)l promptly and keeping them in schi)i>l regularly 
while they are resident in the community. 



CHAPTER IV 



Effects of Migrancy on Schooling 

Nancy I.dii was bum in AUcntown, Moriila, November 12. 19^8» the youngest 
(it nine children. She staried tu scbnul in PincKuul, Cienr^ia at the ft^e of six, 
'atul continutvl tOr x\\\) and one-halt years. Her parents moved to Hobijken, 
Caoii;ia. an^l Nancy I.ou was placed in the second ^rade at tlie a^e of nine 
and cnnipleicd the set.md >:rade. hi November, 19 18, tier parents migrated 
t.» Ikllc Cilade. Florida. Nancy Lou did not enter schot)l until tier parents had 
rniurated " up the road" in April, 1*>^19, and reiurned in November. She entered 
tiie fiufvl ^ravk in Helle Cilade in Heiember, i^nw. .^he remained in school ap* 
pn»\imately three and onedialf niontlis during the P)49'*^() school year and 
went back "up the road" in April, U^'iO. She returned to Helle Cilade in 
Nnvcmber but did not reenter School until Decenil^er, PJ^I, She went to 
sdioi-l abir.it si\ weeks in I')^2 and liasn t been' in schoc)! since. M«Jtlier says 
.Nancy Lou is plannin,^ to go hack sonn. She is presentb^ fuurteen years nlJ 
•iih' Ja>Nined .IS a tit! h-crader. i bii-ni a case mu^'\ takvn in January, 

This hkii i- case history, tal^cn by our field stat't in a I'hVicIa Kj/f^vo 
i*anul\- is iNpical. In this chapter \\c shall ncc Nancy la)u i/uihi- 
plied by several hundred \is we iiuiuire into the amount: of schooling 
aci|uircd by these eluKlreu and the etiect.s t)t' migrancy apj^n their 
educational opportunity. / 

FAMILY Moiui. rrv 

. Tallies 2s and .2 1 suininari/e the situation w ith respect to family 
in»»biliiv. TablV 1^ sjuAvs the luimber of chflerent comnuinitics in 
whuh the famdies were resident durini: the ye.ir prior to the inter- 
Mew, hi the nianv cases wheie the present residence is in the same 
ciiinMuiNitv as (hat t)f 12 niunihs ai^o. thai community* w as counted 
unU lUK e HI this tabulation. 

' \ htfle less than half of the ('/i'^' families have lived vi only twt) 
o)mmunities dunno the vear. 'This usually means that they went 
t'liJin a hiiine base t^» ^\\K' iJihe'" hKaiion for auruuhural work and 
returned u^ the huine base. This p^attern appears most common 
w uh fhe 1 hu ida \i l'm. ^roup. 

Another ^''.l i^r^ent the tamilies lia\e h\ed in three and lour 

OS 
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communities during the year, while lO.y per cent have resided in 
five or more communities. Those families interviewed on the^road 
(Vifi^inia and Illinois) have, on the \i\cm.:^uc, lived m more places 
durini; the year thaiii those interviewed iU home base. 
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ha\c Coinpleted .\\\ utuiuei rupted year s work in any single school. 
*I he/l h>rida ,wf1ste croup re[^i)rts the larL'esr perceniaue ( per 
cent) ot the taniiiieN lia\iu_L' a uuuuiuous residence ot more tlian ^0 
week^ in t )ne ^ ommuiiirv. I *nh)rtunately the h>n:' (.ofUiiuious- resi- 
dence of main o[ these tamihes wa.s not in Palm heaJi County. 
ti»)r \\a^ It uMiKident the iiiwtnal school veai.^It represents 

r.i'hcr Jheir ^iiirane: M.ne it^deiKe in m^uk* other >S«»u{hem ^taie 
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i:ni CAllONAI. tiANI)IC\l\S IMFOSHO BY MIGRANCY 

r'roni these iiulaLS ot tainily nu)hilit\\ let us turn to a report of 
the number ut schi)i)ls attended hy the children ot our sample and 
the number of weeks attended dunnc the 12 months prior to the 
interMew. '1 he number o[ schools attended h\ the chihJren is 
.sht>v\n in laplv 2"^. 

It )s a strikmi* and disturhmL: fact that, despite iheir moving 
abnut and tlKir relatively sln>rt permds ot continuous residence, 
lAer j^T tenl m[ the clukhen u ho attended SlIiduI were enrolled 
m onl\ one schnol. hi the case ot r^'e N'-^ro iiroup sampled in 
\'n L:ima. rhis peicentaue rosL* to 1. 1 per cent. '1 he Texas ,uroup 
was next m t)r<.ler with C-'."^ per cent ut the children enrol!. n^ in 
u:ic- sJi.oi. \'cr\ lew <)\ these children attended more than 
sJiDols duMtiL: :he vear preccdmL; the interview. 

i lie numlHT wreks .irtc-nikd b\ mdiNklu.it Jiildren duni\c the 
past 12 months is repor'eil in Table 26 for all tho^e who reported 
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iuiv attciif! '.hcc above the first i^radc. First graders were .omitted 
from this tabulation because most of them hrst entered school within 
thi,* 12-month period preceding the interview. Their inclusions 
would have distorted the record. 

The interviewers were instructed to ct)unt as week of attend- 
ance any calendar week in which the child attended as many as 
three davs. C;onsec|uently the figures in Table 26 may be accepted 
as a rough measure of the portion of the school year, in weeks, 
during which the child was attendmg school. It is in no sense a 
refined in. lex of the exait ainount of schooling received hy^thc 
Juki. Slitw: terru absenteeism is wholly obscured in tlu> partiailar 
measurement.' ^ 

In all grou[>s except the l-lt)rida whites t)ver half the ihildren 
attendmg school .it all attended ^.-ss than SO weeks, i-or the total 
satnple approxun.itelv 6() per tent had less than 30 wee^ s ni school. 
In the case ot the Virginia grojp. nearly tour-tifths reported less 
rhan ^0 weeks of atendante. Of the total sample. H.S per cent 
arrended school less than 20 wee'-s. My separate centers, those 
attendmi: levs than 2n weeks -.onstituted "^^.1 per cent of the Vir- 
Lliiiia saniple: per icti' for Tex. is: l^o p-er cent lor the Morida 
whites; H pel vtnr for llonda Negrt^es; and 11.^ pCi cent for 
Illinois. 
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Tabic 26 
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schooling _\vith aJvaiKin^ years. After a,ue ^ sharp /break is 
noticeable' At this aue level, (itie-tiiiarrer the chiKlreii, reported 
are in attendance less than 10 weeks, and less than one in live of 
those 'who attended school at all re-ported as many as r.0 weeks. 
Wc have retlected a; u)ii^u the 1 6- IS-ycur-old ^roup a number ni 
pertnunent dropouts occurrini: durini: the year. The (.;hildren (> 
years old and thnsv 1') years old and abo\e are omitted from this 
labulaiiiiii because their numbers are too small tt) be statistically 
si^unilKaiit. 

Other correlations throw sipiiiuant side li,uhts on the extent 
iif schoolinu attained by these children. Aiialvsis re\eals that, as 
a iciulciKV. the hi^uhcr the parents' LJuc.aiional attainment, the 
hii\uer the niimher ol weeks aitciuled by the ehild. Thus, tnr ex- 
ample, per cent ot the thiklren uhosc fathers never a^ieiuled 
school were theinseUes repoited as attendin^u more than ^l) weeks; 
for Lhiklren whose fathers attained ^urades 1 - l, the uirrespondini: 
limire was 1"^.^ per lent: for Juldren whose fathers attained ^urades 
s\s. It was per lent; and tor Juldren whose fathers went heyi)nd 
urade S. it was 7^.2 per cent. '1 he same teiulemy prevails when 
mothers* educational attainment is uirielated with the children s 
weeks of schi»ol attendance. 

'l*he deuree ot tanuly mohih'y also appears to ha\e atKited the 
anu)un( ot >JioolinL' rixLived Thirty tour jnd LiL'ht ti'iiths per 
.eiit ot the childriii wiii^sc tannlies reported i)nly two lesideiues 
aTne\ed weeks or mote of s.huolinL:; .it the other extreme 
onlv per Lent n| Juldit ii w hosi- t.imilies moxid six or imire 

nines Jid .is well. Anion- t.mnlies reporting: three rcsidemcs. \ 
pel .ent the JiilJren in sjiool .(ho\e the tn sr rrade atuiKk-d 2i) 
v.eiks ..I in.Mc-: .mu>n- tlh^s. h^mmml: m\ miiks m.>)^-. die 
ic'sponvlin:: ptu ciu.iL'e w.is -(^ i per lent. 

'li)LU- \vas no sn:nin.jiit ditteiiiKt- heiwetii hnvs .nid cii 
the lUimlM.r »>[ \Meks ul sJmoI atteiukuKe. 

I \K.\ 1 1\ 1 n \ 1 A iKuM oi in k si ri)ii s 

liiJa!-*^ {oiim\ s!ud\ in *le\.is i>\ W'ailnn ;.>n. Wood 
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CrAwc (I) iM rci-^'Mted th.ii ^nU ll per iiiit the 

Jnldun midc : U> \(.a!s ..-^ . t.:: wivMn .ompUie u.^mJ. uue 
.,\ad,.!.!''. .,f:c!ided V ho..! .,s muJ) as ^: wi^ks. niissm.: ii^i iii.^r^- 
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than three days of school. Only 39 per cent met the Texas com- 
pulsory requirement of 120 days in school. Twenn-one per cent 
attended 12 weeks i>r less. These hijurcs are based on actual days 
ot atrciulaiKC, ti\e days lu-iii^u counted as a week. 

Thomas (8) studying Negro migrants in New York state during 
the summer 1949 found that 70.1 per cent of 231 children had at- 
tended oljly one schc^ol during the preceding school year; 23.4 per 
cent attended two schc^ols; only 1.7 per cent attended three schools; 
and none more than three. l'\)rty-five per cent of 211 children re- 
porting JaiiiK-Ll fiific nu)nths' attendance; 2 i.8 per cent cUiimed 7 
to 8.9 months: 19.*^ per cent claimed -i to 6.9 months; of the re- 
niaiiiing 10.7 per cent about half attended less than four months and 
mUf not at all. 

/ViH)ng Colorado migrants in 19*^0, Thomas and Taylor (11) 
found "^^.1 per cent of 221 children had attended one school and 
28.") per Lent, two Schools during the previous year. 

Sl.'M.MAKV A.\D COMMl^NT 

It is ilear from the statistical anal\sis presented ilV-this chapter 
that niii^rancy scrjou^ly interferes with educational opportunity. 
Movements /m search of agricultural work interrupt school at- 
tendanie. k'ailure to enter sihool promptly at new locations fre- 
c|uently prolongs the school time">h)St from da\s into weeks. Our 
infonnatioii Joes iu)t permit a statistical combination of the wJiole 
ueek^ nusseJ in these .transitional periods with the days missed 
beLau>e of abserue iluimg periods i)t enrolhnent, but from all the 
exidenee a\ailable it is obxious that the educational experience ot 
these JulJren is both shar[My Iinuted and seritjuslv inteirupted. 

Id rlie f a^e this e\ ulence. it soems clear that there is no 
viunplete s.»huH)n tn the problems tif eJuiati()n for miuraiU children 
shnri 1)1: the uUnnare ehnun.itn)n ot aLMicuhural nu^uraiuv. Any and 
A\\ rev omniendatioi^s cDntained in this i e[Mirt. helptui as the\ ma\" 
be. will be .tt best. pjlhati\es in .in unsattsf.ut«jry eJucational situa- 
:h>ii r:e^|iie!it upn »ritii: and intixnii: fiDin lonununity tt» com 
nuiintv .iikI fi«>in s». hunt to sjnu)| with c»Miset|iien( interruptions 
.ukI :c"aJii;"^'nRins simpU do hd; pinxule the tmuhtnMis nekess.n\ 
N>r a "-atisl.iuofv eJutatmn.iI cAfH-rictuc-. either in (he hnuteJ 
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technical sense- of subject matter learning or in the broader social 
sense of preparation for mature living in a uemocracy. 

^ Ki-COMMiiNDAlIONS 

1, W'e recctnunenJ that all who are truly concerned with these 
problems-r-gr\)wc'rs. educators, socioloijists. economists, political 
and civic leaders unite their eflorts toward the development of our 
national econoniy in ways which will stabilize en-iployment and 
tuinimixe the need for employment of migratory families, 

,2. W'e recohimend that school authorities establish and maintain 
regular communication with farm phiLcment offices, grower organ- 
izations and such other groups as can aid them in keeping informed 
•concerning the volume and timing of migratory family movements 
in order that suitable educational adjustments may be made. 

^, W'c rcxomijiend that state departments of public instruction 
take active Nteps to develop cooperative a-rangements with neiglv 
boring state departments ii", the same migratory stream aiubwith the 
V\ S. Offue ol IMucation for the more orderly and efl'ective han- 
dling ot education for migrant children. I'.snc'cially important in 
this rei::ard is the working out of more satisfactory methods of 
transfcrnm: records of nholastic achievement for individual chil- 
dren from sJiuol to scht)i)l as the children mo\e, 

I. W'e recommend that local s(.ht)ol authorities cultivate the 
act|uaiiuance of migratory labor coiitractois and crew ICiiders, urg- 
them (a) ro handle their itmeiaries and work arrangements 
as far as pt)ssibk' with the educational needs ot children in miiul: 
.md (b) tt) encourage rc-gular school attendance among the children 
in familic-v with wlu>m tlu-y work. 

>. W'e reconunend \\\M siatc- dep.Mtment^ ot public instruction 
wurk wiih l«)cal hIiodI districts tor the establishment ot accredited 
summer sJi.«ols fnr miL:rant childrc-n in these communities where 
mimbeis i>t inmianr .families ai^- rcsidc-nt duriui: anv substantial 
pt>rrii)n ixf the summer \a^.u:iun p(.riod. SuJi sjuiols uin do muJi 
ro supplement the bmited schoulmg aJiiexed bv tlusc thildrc-n 
duiuiL: the- iv>Mnal si bnnl vc-jr. 
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School Progress 

On the l\isis of s.ui^plc sliuiifs. it appears that only a small percentage of 
the stln>oi-ai;c cfiildrcn of nii.urants aclually attcn^l school when they arc out- 
siilc t»f their hmnc stale, aiuf tlmsc wlm do are usually between twc) to five 
years behiful the resulent ihiKlren. ft is iruleevl questionable whether the eviuLa* 
tii»nal {Ui'Mern p»)seil hy the ^.hiKiren ot migrants can he resr.Ivcvi short of a 
su<.Lessrui attack im the pr»>hleni ot mii^ratiiry lahor itself. (Ciinshtr^ .ukl Hray; 
T/'C I'^nJ.-niiuJ. p. r«) 

A I'KIMAKV test of ain* cdiK.uioiuil [up^rani is the scliolastie 
prni:rcss in.ulc In* the LhiUlrcn. In this cliaptcr \vc arc to eonsidcT 
the* L:ravle* [Mourcss and status ot" ini^erant children in the 66 families 
inter\ lew eil. Two w ell reLOLini/ed methods of measurini^ scholastic 
arraiiunent n[" groups of children are uilled "ufiUle proLjress*' and 
"aize lirade status." 

(iRAOi: IMUXiRi.sS 

W'e wilf report tirst on the LMade [^louress t)f the iniurant ehil- 
dren ni the ^f^s t\unilies. The iu)ririal e\peLfaiK\' is that a child 
will Loniph-te i)ne slIiodI ui'iide eai.h slIu^)! \ear. Thus, lor a child 
prtKcedini: nonnalh' tluou^h slIiooI. the numher of years in school 
and the numher of the izraele last aff^nded will he the same. The 
.u.'.mI s!U;.nii)n with rcspe^r M the* l"(io Jiildr(.n, ai:c O IS in 
JuM\L\ lor whom this inlofmarii)n was re[^orted is rexe^ded ui 
Tahle ;s. 

A ihild IS 'DKNidered ad\anted if his ""made List atleiided * is 
h!:;ht'r fhan rhe numlu-i' of vcars he has heen enrolled in school; 
iHnm.d it rl i-sL- fwi) luimheis .ne the sjine; rctariled if the numhei 
.i| ^ra; s ciuDlled 's i:ieaU-r (han the "'^L:iade last altc'iided/' 

\i\nt fr«Mn (he rclaMvi-K" small ^'lunp of "ad\aiKed"* ihildren 
.ifpwii:; (1)'' miuianfs. we Imd tla-^t' JiiUhen .dmosf c'tjuallv divided 
iHtween iitj'mal aiid iri.iidcd m L:i.ide pr»)i:ic'ss IwciUv tixc 
:h-.' vin: o| ihc su^.tlU'd iHuin.jl' Jtiivlicn. Imiucal-i. au* m llk-u 
?:!s? sJiii.d wliui If IS impijssihk- :i» Ik- ic-tardctl In ihis tU-tini 

I,-) rin stv^'Mtl m( svh"t'l i'\u oiiL-thnd <>f ihr chiKliL'ii 
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Tabic 28 ^ . v ^ 

t.KADl JMU)t.IUss Ol- MU.HANl U 11 Ll>U 1 N . A( .1 6 IS (sorRCi:; 60^ MUiKANT 

I'AMli.v s(.HrnL;i.i:s) 

YcAYi ToUl AJi,imcJ Soi^}/j! l<.:.uJi'J \;.wAtr of Vc./)> Rifjn/iJ 

/#; Su. of \./. Sn. ^• \.;. / J* J ^ , 

1 210 5 2.4 205 9"^/) 

2 ■ 259 15 5.8 . 152 58.7 92 35.5 92 

3 18H 4 2.1 lOl 55.^ 4t.2 "0 13 

4 211 9 -KJ 92 43.0 113 52. K ^6 32 5 

5 r2 5 2.9 "5 4V6 92 53.5 ' 4 1 36 II 1 

\^ r9 9 VO 51 :«.5 119 (^6.5 50 33 29 6 I ■ 

t 165 4 2.i 54 32." 10^ 64.9 38 31 29 2 

: ^ . ir I r 49 V3.3 9*^ 66.0 2« 30 24 11 1 

SS ^ K\ 19 21.6 66 "5.0 r 16 14 S II 

U) ^51 . . . . 13 25.5 38 ^4.5 14 8 9 3 4 

11 28 2 ".I " 25.U 19 6-^.9 " 6 2 .. 4 

12 8 2 25.0 



6 75.0 2 I I ... 1- 2 



Total nw 5- 820 48.0 832 48.7 438 20fi>KfT 36 28 

arc Ik'UI Ixuk in the first i^radc Thereafter, the pereenta^ue ot 
retarded ehildren innunts steadily in eaeh bracket up U) 73 per cent 
retardation ainnnu tluise nine years in scluiol. ,As the rii^ht hand 
Loluinns n1u)\\. after the fourth year of School ^niore than half the 
Lhildren in each i^roup arc retarded two to hye or nore years. 

Clrade prni:res.s was studied separately for those children (11S9 
in number) who were enrolled in School at the time of. the lield 
Mudv, and for the "^-iO children repiirted • not in slIu^oI. The in- 
sJu)ol croup sho\^ed less o\LT-all retardation than the out ot sduuil 
croup. Thus: 

\.\\m\^k:A ^9 2.1 

W.rrM.i! M 1 40.7 

KcMrJ.c J l'^ 0 57.2 

( ixisMuuiDn ot L:radc [^ro^re^s tables tor each of the study Lenters 
re\ea!ed vHiie inleresoi^u ditlereiKes in iu'rLentai;e of retardation 
"Table suHMnan/es these data. 

'1 hf 1 luiida {b^>fh NeCM) aiu! wlufe) and the X'lrctiua sani[^les 
show a \ci\ Miinlai pattern. The peneniaue ol LhiKlrcn reiardeil 
IS s.>nKA\hai belMU fh.it liU' the (otjl sample l^ olnici 

Mised In the hich j^er*. c ntac^' retaiilatmn in the larce 
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i^rDup. I'hcrL' is nothii^t; in oui data to explain with assurance the 
surprisinnly low relative rate i)t retardation reported ainon^ the 
Illinois ^rmip. 

A i:raJe procuress Lhart \wus made also tor those abin'c the age 
ot IS who were reported as "eluKlren" in tile sense that tjiey 
were still lixin^u and moving with the family as members of the 
hou^ehoM aiui as otts[Ming ot the' family head. Data \\as available 
Dii of the^e. aiui \Ne \\ere interested to see if they showed more 
or less retardation at the time of their hist school attendance than 
the present generation of school-age children. Although the per- 
i^entage of retjrdati(*Mi lluituated from line to line in a somewhat 
dittcient pattern, the pro[\)rtion ot the total group above age 18 
who were retarded was 1^^."^ per cent or less than I percentage 
piunt hiLihei than the totjl IS year old gri)Uj\ 

AciXiRAni-: srA i'i.'s 

The age giade status st.uidaid fm nuMsuimg school aLliie\ement 
assuines that LOildieii i-ufei slIimdI .u the age ot m\ nr seven and 
.'h.tr :Ir\ unnpUti- tuu- Liuide t/aJi \ear I luis. the ' normal" child 
111 Jije giade status will be h>und in grade one at ages >ix or seven, 
jiadi* fwi) at au'es sL-\eii - m' en:ht and st) nn. Thildren found in the 
Kspe^nve L'lades at ages ahiAr i\]\s iinun aie regauied as 'over- 
A-c' tiw then L'lade hiatus; children behn\ the age norm so e^talv 
!isht.d .lie liMe^l as "under a^ie ' tur tluir ^Liiade sttilus. 

1 .il^U- :{|-i'!is :hr .i.H L:ia.k- smmis i>l (ml* chiKhi-n. au'e Cils 
!iiJiiM\c*. I'H wh'MU fins ml* >t 11 la: iMii was iji^eii lUfiue tui.mng to 
.ii^ I xjiiiiiiaJ "1 tiusc* data, mir- pmiif slmiiKl In- made. Of the 
.i| JnKlun upKMii'^tl in fhis studv. oi 12. s 

: vr'i: wrie p-puit(.d as tn si cnuniiL* sJi.)i«l after htumg passed 
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their eighth birthVay. One huiulrcj sixty i)f these entered at age 
ciiihr but the otheV 100 were delayed in enter in school until the 
.aije of nine or 10 oc even later in a few cases. All these children 
svere already "mer-age" by this standard when they entered school. 
This tendency to late entry is especially characteristic of the Span- 
ish-American group. Over 20 per cent 'of those reported in both 
Texas and Illinois entered school after the eighth birthday. ^ 

This table, therefore, does not measure retardation ih the sense 
of .progressive falling behind in academic at'tainment as does Table 
28- What it does bring into sharp focus is the degree to which 
migrant children are over-age compared to the majority of the resi- 
dent children in thfir grailes and classes. This is an aspect of 
retardation whiih is of great psychological importance to the edu- 
cation experience of the child. It also is generally regarded as having 
a bearing on the problem of school drop-out un the part of the 
teen-age youth. 

T.thU- 30 

Ai.iM.KAnr Nf.\n "^ t>i- mi(,hani (Hii.nuiN. ai.i ()'1s (NorK(.i.; (^(^"^ mi- 

(.K.\N1 l AMilA ^< \\\ in I.I ^) 
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KDUCATION OF WIGRAN-CCHILDREN 

the eight-year-old group, nc;iriy half the chiklrcii are one year over- 
age. Thercatter Iroin two-thirds to more than nine-tenths of all 
these children are lever age h^r their grade. For all who are over- 
age in tile 11- and 12-year groups, the median number ot years 
o\'er-age is ^wo. In the grt)ups, ^ige 1 the median is three years 
over-age. The decline in the proportion of diu^c excessively over- 
age among the P and IS year-olds di>ubtless reflects rhe tendency 
ol children in this situation to drop out of school after passing the 
compulsory age liniir. 

l or tile L'lUirc group ot 1676 children tor w hom the inf()rmjtion 
w.is given, approximately one-third are reported as having norm/1 
age grade status; just under two-thirds are over-age. Hut 217 oi 
>s.h per i.ent ot the '')6I claiming normal age-grade status are six- 
and stNeii \ear olds in the first grade fur rhe first or second vear. 

When this i;roup of 1676 children is divided between those 
presently enrolled in School and those out of scliooK a significant 
difti.*rence appe irs: 

r ' r ' 

()\cr Act- M J "6.1 

'I hese figures .suggest rh.u Juldren who fuul themselves seriously 
o\er age for their grade tend ro drop out of" sJiim)| ui larger propor* 
rhi!is rh.in diJ their le^s severeh' ret.irded clasMiuues. 

W hefi Jce L'r.ule siarus charts .iie iDmpured tor e.iJi of (he srud\- 
tenters, it .ippeais tluir rhe [^erieiitj^e of o\et',iL'e children reported 
III l.iMe ^o Is a I vnnprninisc- ber\\ cell a siL'nifu.inth lower percentage 
.imh»:il: rhe Necr^i and white childK-n uf the east co.ist and .i sigmti- 
..i:rl\ hi^'lier 'pcuriiML:^- • >f •i\e: .il'^^'. » u' ler. titled. .'^(Mmsh American 
ihihhcii m 1 c\.{- .iiivl 'rhi>» is re\e.iled bv rhe dat.i sum 

:n.i: 1 'cvl iM 1 .ible I . . • 

(.KAhf IM .\( IM! N I 

llieif .ipjv.-.ifN '.1 bt .1 L'fuu iiil' tcnvkfUN .jIiimUl* ti\uhe!s u\ piu 
ir.jj'c K-.nnitU* JuhhcM f i ch |ik!i! !\ efhuiL'h tu keep thctn tiuue 

.'I !. tit :hu.' • hi* ^!}* )!* >L.*i^ .1 1 .ijc" ti i.itcs despite their om 

!Mf,iM\r f.ii' '?( iiM>U ' :hr ss.'tK .i: -he- !.>wc: L'l.ide U-\-els Si»me 
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nu-asiirc of this tciulcin-y is cssciui.il it' wc arc to t;rasp the full 
impact oi scholastii. rctardatinn aim)iii; migrant (.hiklrcn. 

On the Miuraiit Pupil Record Cards, teacjiers were asked to indi- 
uitc ill what tirade ea<.h child would have been placed in the 19'i2-'i3 
Nchooj year if placement were madt strictly according to scholastic 
athievement. 'I'ahle M summari/es these data. It must be borne 
in mind that these ti,uures are based upon a .subjettive judpnent by 
the teachers. Nevertheless, it represents a well-informed judi^mcnt 
of the same type-as that which determines whether a child shall be 
passed on from _urade to ijrade or retained tor another year. 
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S2 EDyCATiON OF MIGRAnAcHILDREN 

• 

Tabic 32 reveals a risint: percentage of children who have been 
placed above their proper scholastic ^»rade level {\s %ve move throu^K 
the first six i^radcs. A f.iir suinmary of this evidence would be ' 
this: that ii> i:r.uk*s iiuliiNivL*. bituccn (>nc (hird aiul ()nc-luUt' 
. of the migrant children were, in the teacher\s judgment, placed from 
i)nc to three grades higher than their scholastic attainments warrant. 

Above the sixth grade the proportions of those f>laced above 
their scholastic level tends to decline. We have no means of deter- 
mining whether this reflects greater charity of judgment on the 
part of the teachers in the upper i^racks or a n^ounting tendency 
on the part of the slowest-learning migrant children to drop out 
of school even when they are placed in the highe'f grades. 

Differences both in practice and in policy were i found in regard 
to methods of grade placement for pii4?4jnt children. The princi- 
pals were asked to state the prevailing practice i^i their schools. 
The rcMchers were asked how they thought gradc^ placement of mi- 
grants should be handled. ' . \ 

The replies of the principals indicated that scholj^stic attainment 
is the basis lif ^assignment to grade in 15 schools; chronological age 
in three; and in five schools both of these plus the individual 
charaaeristiis ot the child are taken into account. * 

The juilnnieru of the teachers on this problem was sharply divided 
between the iwo cour.^es. Sixty-five favored assignment by scIhv 
lastic attaiiunent: 76 \oted for placement by chronological age. 

The arguments for scholastic placement tended to put emphasis 
Mil the t»)rnKil aspects oi learriing uliereas those .irguing-for keeping 
rile lIuKI wifh or near his age le\el cmj-jlKisi/ed si)cial psvcho- 
!oLMv.iil .idiUMMiient. This would appear to be an arc;i in wJ^iiJi special 
:cscMrJi u>'.iKI make d helphil loiitribution. \ 

( <J.\lPAI<.\riVi: DATA I KO.M OIHl-R STrPIl S . 

|t>h!iM)ii (1^. stiuivmg sul:.!! heet wuikers in fnuncl'^l.l 
■■• : I'.ii? tW 1 >sj JiiMiciK .iL'c SIS, tu be retardeJ bvlrhe age- 
•jr.idc ^(atus st.nid.nd. She found ret. i rd.it ii)n to be cunuihdive with 
e.iJi .ivldcd \e.ii m| .iL:r. the tauge beiuL: frntn ^1 per cent r<etarcla- 
.••M .n-- s\i.(!.oMs N» |Hi [or Mie 1 \e.n uld L;ri)up. 

She lepMifcJ a tc-iKleiK\ ti) piomi)te niigratUs despite their 

t.nhirc s.if ist.n. rniiU" ti) u)m[Mv.tc' the work of a given ur.ule. . 



. ^ Roskelly and Clark ' (2) found high rates of retardation among 
Spanish-American migrant children in Colorado. Their sam^^ie • 
amAMig Arkansas Valley sugar heet \vorkcrs showed age-grade/ re- 
tardation rates ranging from 63 per cent for Ncven-year-t)lds to. 100 
per cent of the 1 vycar age group, hi the Platte Valley, the range 
was from per cent at thv seven year-old age level to 92 per 
cent at the l.Vyear level. Retardation Vanged from one to.seven 
years. ' < ' 

hi Hidalgo County ' Texas, \\'arburton.e^\'ood ..and Crane (4) in . 
'\^) \\ found rri) child^ren or S^;.7 per cent of .their- sample over-age 
for their .graded These were children frxuii six to 17 years of age 
inclusive. Above the tenth birthday, retardation appeared in from 

per cent to ^)^) per cent of the cases, with the median, extent of • 
retardation jauging between three and four years. N^^^ 

Johnston's (6)Srudvof 1^^*^ Spani'ih- American migraiits^n Michi- 
gan iji l^^i^ revealed that per cent of the children of school 
age are retarded and that one child -out of three is^^retardcd three ^ 
yuirs or more. The perLcntagc of relurdation rises rapidly after 
the ane of nine and Lomprises S"^ per cent of the 1 ^ year-old group/ V 

A studv made in ihh San JoaLjuin Willev for thv California (iov- 
einor's Commission (10) reported tliat^/i6 children of school age 
averaged slightly more than one year oyer-age ;or grade. Achieve- 
ment tests in reading and arithmetic, available for^ 3"^ per cent of 
Ou- sample. showc\l that three fourths of these children w*^re placed 
in L'rades above thuse wIulIi their achievement level* wiiuld nor- 
nuiUv warrant. 

TJie Thomas and Tayh^r (11) study in Colorado ui I'^^O arbi 
tranlv raised the iiorm bv one vear in their agc-gradc status chart.. 
Thus se\en and eight years were oHisidcrcd normal for the tirst 
LTjde: eiju aiul nu^e rt)r the seuMid aiul so oiv Fven >o. they found 
S2 per Lent of rlieij sample u\ei aue. As usual, rates ot retardation 
ad\.nKed -A'lth th:' age ot the gioup until all but four out of the 
11') JnKlrrn. 11 viars a^e and o\er. were retarded tlu'ee or 
ini>re \*e.ns. 

M M \t.\K\ \.\I> <.n.vi Ml..\ r 

W iMj -he- piesenM'itMi t^f rhe data on sjioul j .ogKsy oi" ^tore 
Nrik?!\ SfX-akinj. 'eMiJa-iMn i)f sJn^)! pmLMV'ss we ha^^(- ou|^nv)st 
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accurate iucasurc of the 1 imitation upon the cJucatiotiat experience 
of mij^rant children, Here the impact of late enrollment, f ragmen* 
tary attendance, and frequent transition from school to school is 
translated into terms of scholastic 'retardation, The picture is a 
serious one indeed. Despite some evidence of meaner improvement 
over the recent past, we still find half the migrant children failing 
to maintain the normal school pace 'of otic grade per year; almost 
tWD-thirds of them over-age for the g' *.dc in which they -are pres* 
cMitly placed; and over 30 per cent, in the judgment of their teachers, 
placed in grades alM)ve what their scholastic attainment warrants. 

The situation appears to be somewhat worse among the Spanish- 
American 1ni);ratory group than among tiie Negro or white Anglo 
migrants of the east coast. In the study centers retardation among 
migrant children grows progressively worse at the higher age levels, 

UI'COMMI'NpA HONS 

K W^e recommend that school boards, in cooperation with' other 
apfM'opriate groups, establish kindergartens and nursery schools for 
migratory children, thus extending downward the all-too-limited 
educational life of these children, as well as releasing school-age 
vhildrcn from the obligation of caring for younger brothers and 
sisters while parents work in the fields. 

2. We recommend that efforts be made by attendance su{>er- 
visors, P.T.A/s, and other concerned groups to encourage the en- 
rollment of migrant children in school at the earliest age allowed 
under state laws and local cusLoais, 

3. We recommend that local schools, with the advice and coop- 
eration of state departments and colleges of education, eivperiment 
with the relative merits of grade placement by scholastic attainment, 
chronological age, or some combination of the two as means of 
providing the best possible educational experience for migrant 
children. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Migrant Im|)act on 
School Facilities 

' The proWems of provkling w(»rkable educational facilities for the children of 
"families on the move" arc most complex and have persistently and stubbornly 
resisted solution. . . . nducatit»nai neglect, in this instance, symbolizes and 
accentuates the attitude »)f indift'erence which the migrant farm child meets in 
most areas of his experience. The end product is a citizen who has no social 
or geographical roots, has a feeling of being left out, is ill-preparfcd fi>r any 
form of constructive citizenship, and lacks the basic educational tools for sati.s- 
factory living. (U. S. Ortice of Education: RefoN of Regionul Confervtnes on 
HdiimlioH oj Migrant ChiiJmn. p. I ) 

In thi- three preceding chapters, our focus of attention has been 
principally upon the migrant child of school age. In this chapter we 
turn to a consideration of the school which finds itself confronted 
by an influx of migrant families into the coivinuinity and of migrant 
children into the .school district. Here we report our findings as to 
the effect of the migrant influx on the sixe of the school population, 
both actual and potential, and the extent of over-crowding of 
school facilities and over-loading of teachers which 'results. Also 
"discussed are integration of migrant with resident children versus 
the creation of separate school facilities for migrants. 

IMPACT ON SCHOOL POPULATION • 

At least three factors are of importance to the school administra- 
tor; the si/c of the migrant influx, its time of..'..rrival. and its duration. 
To portray statistically the impact of migrant enrollment on .stu- 
dent population, we turn to figures furnished by school principals 
for the full school year preceding our field study, the. l95l-')2 
school year. Table 3.^ summarizes these data. • 

The contrast between our various study centers is striking. In 
l-lorida Negro schools, the student population more than doubles 
from September to January or February under the impact of mi- 
giant enrollment In the three dominantly Spanish-American schools 
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. . , EDUCATION or MIGRANT CHILDREN 

♦ - Tabic 33 

IMPACT OF MCCiRANTS ON SCHOOL |;NR0L1..M1;NT, 1951-52 (SOURCli: 28 
' ■ INTl'RVIliVCS WITH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS) 

N'o. of 

Center Schools » 
FIoHdj, Negro 9 
Florida, White 3 
Virginia 6 
Texas 3 
.Illinuis • 4 

of Seguiii Independent District the effect is almost as drastic (78.5 
per cent increase). The, Florida jvhite schools experience approxi- 
mately a 16 per cent increase which persists from five to six and 
a half months. In the Illinois schools migrant enrollment during 
the last nnonth of -school is a little over 12 per cent of the normal 
enrollment. We have not k-cn able to discover that any appreciable 
number of migrant children e\i roll in Northampton G)unty schools 
in the spring. The fall increase is a mere 2.4 per cent of the total. 

Table 34, showing the number and percentage of migrant chil- 
,dren enrolling by months, is introduced to illustrate the way in 
which ti e enrrance of migrant children is staggered, especially in 
I'lorida and Te*as, over many weeks and months. ; 

This tabulation shows that 87.5 per cent of the migrants enrolled 
in the '.Florida Negro schools before fhe end of November, 62.2 
per. cent of them entering during October^ and November". "Al- 
though the large majority of these late-entering children enrolled on 
successive Monday mornings during September, October and No- 
vember, it is a fact that there were only four school days between 
September 8 and December 1 on which no migrant children entered 
Negro schools in the "Glades" area. After December 1, new en- 
rollees appcaried c^n 29 different school days. 

The I'lorida white children enrolled more gradually from Sep- 
tember until March. In Texas, the other home base situation, the 
enrollment was even more coiliing to a peak in early Jan- 



' riK',tiill,)\viii>< sdinnls f.iiliil to iipiiit fully inmi^li to Iv ifulmlol in tlii', t.ihic: 
In Vit^iiii.!- 'rri.lnini.Mlk' (\ n.i^r.ints in ;^;^2 ^^); H.irc V.Ukv (1^ mi^^iaiits in 
iy"i:-^'»). in Illinuis: llossvillc (1 nigiant in I';')2-53). 
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uary. The Virginia enrollment was largely iti; September and 
October. In Illinois it was almost entirely in late. April and early 
May. The withdrawal patiern is almost equally complex. Over 
80 per cent of the Florida Negro migrants remained on the roll 

\ . . Table i4 if^ 

UNTRtKS OF MKiRANT .CHItnRliN BY MONTHS— 1952-5. i (SOURCli: I7l9 

mujrant pupil rivCord cards) 

NoriJil ' Virginia Te\,is Utinois 

Negro W'f^U 

' Date, Nd. % No. % No. % No. % No., % 

Totals U)"9 100.0 \2{^ lUO.O 47 lOp.O, 394 100.0 UJ 100.0 
Opening of 

School 189 17.6 24 . 20.0 9 19.2 23 5.8 .. 
Remainder of 

Sept. 83 7.7 4 3.3 24 51.1 47 11.9 2 1.5 

October • 301 28.2 14 U.7 10 21.2 52 13.2 .. 

Novcmbct 367 34.0 28 23.3 3- * 6.4^73 18.5 .■. . ,.. 

December 41. 3.8 14 11.7 .. .^68 17.3 

January 4? 4.4 8 6.7 . . .. 91 23.1 .. .• 

February U) .9 13 10.8 9 2.3 . . 

March 9 .8 15 12.5 .. 5 . 1.3 .. 

April 5 .5 .. ..1 2.1 9 2.3 76 57.1 

May 3 .3 • . ' 1^ 4.1 55 41.4 

Not Recorded 21 1.8 1 .2 

until the close of school. The Florida white group began to with- 
draw in numbers in April. This exodus increased during May and 
the eaftyvdays of June, leaving only 37. 'i per cent of the migrants 
on the rofhat closing of schools. In Texas we found two periods of 
withdrawal. In September and October children were withdrawn 
.IS their families left Se^'uiii for the western Texas tottun harvest. 
Many of these children re-enrolled in December or January. The 
second exodus began in April. About half the migrants remained 
on the roll to the dose of school. 

tn Virginia the total numbers were small. Over half withdrew 
in October. All but five thildren were gone by (."hristmas. With the 
.late arrivals in Illinois, most of the migrants remained on the roll, as 
expected, until the close of school. 

Mniluilis sDiiic iliHihU' cnttiLS hy s,inic iliilil. 
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IMIMCT ON SCHOOL FACIILITIliS | . 

What is the elTect of this migrant inHux upon 'classroom capacity 
aiul ' teacher loads? The most significant measure of the relation 
of studem population to sdiool capacity is the number of pupils 
assigned to each teacher. This is particularly true at the elementary 
level where the same .teacher ordinarily has her luom of children 
for virtually all subjects and for the whole day. 

Somewijere between 25 and 30 children is generally regarded 
as a nhrmal-and reasonable teacher i^iad. Under present-day pres- 
sures of school population, these numbers are frei]uently exceeded 
in maijy American communities, Table 35 rclkcts the te;.icher-load 
situation as influenced by the migrant influx in the schools of our 
study during the 1952-53 school year. 

Table 35 

riACHi'ii LOADS. 19-52-53 (souRci;: 28 intiirvi i:\v.s v<rrH school pkinci- 
pals) 

hi tWo ith l>f,ii of M/,i>nini Unto" the ul 



Vloriihi XejuM I:leiiient;iry 19.8 4o.4 

.Florida Ne^ra— Hi/;h Sdnml 22.8 35,4 

I'lnrida White -Hlenientary -28.^ ' 32.4 

, Vir^jinia— Flcmeiitary . 48.0 . 50,0 

Vir^^inia-- Hifili Sdnn)!' ^ 31.0 35 5 

Texas — Hlenient.iry 26.5 39. 1 • 

Illinois , . 



In the I-lorida Negro schools, fortunately ^the classroom capacity 
and roster of teachers was large enough so that teacher loads, 
especially in the elementary grades, were well below capacity as 
schools opened in the fall. Hy the time the migrant enrollment 
reached its lic1j*iit, however, the t'?achers and classrooms were loaded 
far beyond their capacity. No additional teachers are reported to 
'have been hired especially to handle the excess load created by mi- 
gr.uit enrollment. Average teacher loads by individual schools 

• "I'lic lllinilis situ.iUnn c;in li.irdly he siiinin.ni/i-d s.itisf.utoi ily, nn this T.iiilf. Thf 
ivsj.s^ sitii.itioii in lllimiis at tlic pc.ik of rni^jiant tnrollinfnt w.is as follows: 
Hoopistim: HiiiHywcll--15 nii^-iMnts siattfivd ii\i'r >;raJcs l-Ci; I,iiiuiln--61 mi^jiaiits. 
\ > in a sipjiatc roi.ni .for jjradcs 1 and 1 with special fciuher; 22 scattered <ncr 
>;la^l^^ J s. Mapk- .\ ml^irant^; Milfnrd: "i l ini^^rants SI in sqiaiati' sihnol tor 
Ui.uUs t-V with tw.i spaial ti.at Inrs. < suitti rui o\ti ijrades 4-8; RossMlle: 1 nii^ianl. 
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ranged from 51 to 33 witli the larger schools generally reporting 
loads in the forties. ' . 
^ The Florida white schools were pushing capacity with resident 
pupijs. When the migrants arrived they produced some over-load- 
ing, but not so. much as in the Negio group. The prgblem was, to 
some extent, concentrated in the Osceola Camp School where the 
■peak enrollment constituted an average per teacher of 41 pupils, 
19 resident and 22 migrants. 

The Negro schools in Northampton County, Virginia, were ser- 
iously overcrowded without regard to migrants. The small number 
of migrants who enrolled only made a bad situation slightly worse. 
As reported elsewhere an extensive building and consolidation pro- 
gram has improved this .situation over the summer of 15^53. It is, 
however, far from solved. 

Iti Seguin, Texas, the schools opened with normal teaclikg loads. 
Because of the practice of assigning all late ei.rollees (migrants) to 
the Juan Seguin School, the 'situation at the-height of the migrant 
influx was one of serious overcrowding. The Staples public school 
and Our Lady of Cnuidalupc Roman Catholic school share this prob- 
lem of overload on teachers at the peak of migrant enrollment. 

The Illinois situation, ,is pointed out in the table, was handled 
differently. Although 134 migrant cliildren were enrolled, in no 
case were enough added to rdgular classrooms to make an ap- 
preciable difference in the teacher loads. Lincoln School, Hoopes- 
fibn. which received 61 migrants from the Illinois Canning Company 
Camp placed -39 of them in a separate room in the basement and 
^Tiploycd an additional 'teacher for them. At Milford, a separate 
school was created in the Milford Canning Company Camp for the 
")l children enrolled in grades 1-3. Two additional teachers were 
employed for this school. Only three migrants entered the regular 
Milford School. Only one migrant child entered the Rossville 
'School. 

Let us turn now from the historical analysis of teacher loads in 
I9'i2-'i3 to the more hypothetical question: What would happen to 
.teacher-, loads and school facilities if all migrant children were en- 
rolled iit school? The figures sunimuri/ed in Table 36 are estimates 
based on the projection of our sampling of niigianf families to the 
total migrant population of the respective communities. 
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• ' Tabic 36 

. i:Sr»MAri-l) TI-A(.HI:R loads ASSUMINO HNROI.LMtNl OF AI.I. MICRANTS IN 

SCHOOLS (soiiRci;: i:siimai i:s of author <:oMBiNiiD wiih informa- 
tion from 28 iNTiiRviiiws with -pxincipals) 

.... listhHiUcJ 

kstimated Teacher Teacher 

No, listimateJ Tetiiher Loads <ti Loads 

ms-ii Migrants Total No. Loads lu Peak of ' if all ' 

Mi^ratit Not Migrant .Month J952-5.i Migrants 

Enroll. Unrolled Children 19^2- Migrant Enrolled 
ment (Age 6-15) (Age 6-15) I9yi Unroll me»t (Age 6-1 H) 

Florida— Negro 1101 165 1266 19.4 37.1 39.8 

Floriaa— >,Vhite 1-18 25 173 28.5 32.4 33.8 

Virginia ^ 57 450 507 48.0 50.0 65.5 

'^'^''^s 396 80 .476 26.5 ,39.1 42,6 

^^''""•s > 134 100 234 29.5 .... 34.0 

The columns in this table which ^re designated "estimates" must 
be^ accepted only as such. They are, however, based on a careful 
ai^alysis of ail the available data. ' . 

' The teachers and classrooms in the schools of the study centerY 
were virtually all overloaded last year except f9r Illinois. In 
Florida and Texas the overloadin,^ was definitely due to migrant 
enrollment. In Virginia, the overloads ca^e mostly fr0m resident 
children. The numbers of migrant children, age 6-15, who were 
not enrolled in school were riot large relative to tjiye total school 
. populations, save in Virginia. It would appear thai, again ex-jepting 
Virginia, any successful campaign to enroll all "migrant children 
(age 6-1"?) in school would not add seriously to the present bur- 
den upon classrooms and teachers. / 

Assuming present migratory patterns, to provide an elementary 
teacher for each 30 pupils at the peak of a full migrant enrollment 
would require the employment of roughly ^the following mlmbers 
of additional teachers; Florida Negro schools, 20; Florida white 
schools, 5; Virginia, 33; Texas, 5; Illinois, 6. Such expansion of 
teaching staff does not seem to be an impossible goal for Texas, 
Illinois or the white schools of Florida. The more severe pressure 
of the migrant impact on school costs becomes apparent in the 
I'lorida Negro schools because of t!:e large numbers involved. But 
it is in a situation like that in Northampton County, Virginia, tha^t 
the problem of financing adequate f.icilities and staff hccciines truly 
acute, (lomplctcly to meet the needs of all the migrant children 
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;who reside temporarily in Northampton County \^uld require 12 
. to 1 5 new classrooms and as many teacliers for a i?roup of children 
•who will be in the schools, at niost, no more than eight to 10 
^ weeks of each school year. 

BUS TRANSPORTATION AND SCHOOL LUNCH 

In the four centers involved in this study, no cases wece encoun- 
tered where migrant children were deprived of educational oppor- 

,/tunity for lack of transportation. Buses covering the territory will 
carry migrant children on the same basis as resident children. In 

•Seguin, Texas, local regulation does not permit busts to haul chil- 
dren living less than two miles from their school. There was com- 
plaint from a few migrant families living between one and a half 
and two miles from Juan Seguin School that it was too far for their 
small children to walk in bad wec;her. 

There was some evidence of overcrowding on buses becuuse of 
migrant children; and doubtless if all the Northampton County, 
Virginia, children were to enroll in schools a serious transportation 

'problfim would be created. 

School lunches were availaljle in only one of the nine Negro 
schools in the "Glades." Two of the three Tlorida white schools 
have lunches, but the school with the largest percentage of migrant 
children does not. In Virginia, only two of the schools studied have 
lunch programs; in Texas, one; and in Illinois, two. In short, eight 
of 25 schools reporting have lunch programs. 

SEPARATE VS. INTEGRATED EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 

A particularly challenging problem in the area of educational 
adaptation to migrant children centers around the issue of separate 
schools or separate rooms for migrants. This issue should be studied 
and settled on its educational merits wholly ' divorced from the 
issue of segregated schools established on grounds of race or na- 
tionality background. Unfortunately it is very difficult to maintain 
thiir distinction in the mind of the public. 

First, let us look at the practice current in the four study centers: 
In the Florida Negro schools there is no separation on grounds 
of migrancy. So far as we tould discover, the practice in all schools 
was to introduce the late-entering migrant children into classes with 
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the resident children. Wlien a class became so larjte as to require 
division, the new division incKided both residents and migrants.. - 
In the case of the Florida white gtoup a certain elenient of 
separation is introduced by the existence of the Osceola' Camp 
Schoi)l. This school is located on the grounds of a farm-labor camp 
and serves all residents of the camp and them only for. grades 1-6. 
There are both permanent and transient families residing in the 
camp and pjjtronizing the school. By the very nature of the case, 
however, this school gets most of the migrant children of the Belle 
Cilade community. Its enrollment^at mid-term is about 35 per cent 
migrant. 

So few migrants have enrolled in the Virginia schools that this 
has not been an issue. No separation of migrants has been practiced. 

The issue becomes more acute when we enter the Spanish-Ameri- 
can migratory stream and encounter the language problem. In 
Scguin, Texas, thefe is no official segregation of Spanish-American 
pupils. As has been pointed out, prevailing practices result in most 
of them — and virtually all of the migrant children — landing in 
the Juan Scguin School. There the migrant children are not gen- 
erally separated from residents. At the first grade level, this school 
divides the children into three groups which they call pre-primer, 
primer and first grade. These groups are related to the child's 
readiness for first grade work. The migrant children gravitate pre- 
ponderantly to the primer and pre-primer groups because tiiey are 
retarded, especially in the use of the linglish language. 

The situation in Illinois is most interesting in this regard. Here 
aic illustrated essenMally the three possible approaches. At Honey- 
well School, Hoopeston, the migrant children are fully integ^rated 
in regular classes with resident children (note, howevef, that the 
total niimber of migrants is small). 

^i^t' Lincoln School, the migrants eligible for grades 1-3 are placed 
in a separate room in the same building and assigned a special 
teacner. Playground activities are integrated. The small number of 
migrants who enroll above grade 3 arc placed in regular chisscs. 

la Mil Ford, migrant children assigned to grades 1-3 are handled 
m a wholly separate school located on the grounds of the (banning 
Ciompany at a considerable distance from the local elementary 
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-v^hdol. iMi^raiits above ^rade 5 theoretically enter regular classes 
.at the local school, but almost none enroll. 

Each of the jchool administrators in this area defends his methods 
of handling the situation with reasons. Says the Honeywell princi- 
pal, these children will learn best if ex|>os'»d to contact w'ith resi- 
dent children -in a normal, wholesome relationship. The Lincoln 
principil agrees in respect to the upper grades but feels that 
special and separate instruction is essential to overcome the language 
handicap of the smaller children. She contends that the combina- 
tion of separate instruction with integrated playground experiences, 
fire drills; etc., produce the best results. The Milford principal 
emphasizes the fact that these children frrive so late in the yei)/ 
that, with their language handicap, they would learn almost nothing 
in the regular classes. By themselves they can be given instruction 
" adapted to their immediate needs. He also point.s out that by 
working -in cooperation with the Canning Company, he was able in 
19M-52 to extend the migrant school a full week beyond the closing 
date qf the regular school to the advantage of the migrant children. 

The teachers wcfe asked how they thought this matter should be 
settled. Their votes were as follows: / , 



iHsiriation In 



Fli)rida, Ne^ro 8 
Florida, White 3 
Virginia ■'^-O 



Inli'prii/fJ 

49 
23 
33 



Texas l*) ^ ' '> 

Illinois 7 / 10 

1 )tuls 33 120 

The Strong majority is for integration of migrants with resident 
children. Note, ho\ycver, that the votes from the areas dealing with 
Latin- American migrants (Texas and Illin(Ms) runs the orher way hv 
22 to 15. Evidently the language problem is a serious one in this 
connection. 

Prominent- anK)ng reasons given for favoring separate rooms or 
c hisses for migrants were: more specialized instruction; children 
are happier andjess embarrassed; resident children are not slowed 
down by their presence. 
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Arguments frequently cited on the other side were to the effect 
that integration is more democratic and more American; avoids 
class differentiation and discrimination; migrants and residents Jearn 
from and help each other; avoids feeling of inferiority and en- 
hances feeling of belonging, y 

CQMPARATIVE DATA FROM OTHER STUDIES 

Johnson (1) reported in 1935 a few cases among her sample of 
sugar-beet-^)rkers where the families lived on such remote farms 
as to have no school available to them. 

Warburton, Wood and Crane (4) report of Hidalgo County, 
Texas, in 1941 that "the space in many of the school rooms (Latin- 
American) was strained far beyond capacity. Some elementary 
teachers had as many as 50 or 60 children in rooms intended for 
half as many, feven basic equipment such as textbooks was lackiijig 
for some children. . . /* 1 

. The President's Commission on MigrAtory Labor (9) makes the 
general observation that, "the local schdpl district, hard pressed to 
provide for fts own permanent, resident children, finds it hard to 
make adequate provision for migratory children.*' • This report also 
summarizes, in a paragraph worth quoting, the problem \of school 
finance and the resultant difficulties which face the district con- 
taining migrant children. 

State school funds supplied to local school districts are most frequently 
allocated on the basis of either a school census or average daily attendance. Mi- 
grant children are more likely to be counted in the school census than they are 
to attend schools. If allocations of school funds are based on the census, 
migratory children may be counted even though they do not attend school. 
By thus increasing the census basis for the alloc^ation of funds, but without 
•attending school, migrant children help to increase the educational benefits 
available to those who do attertd. If, on the other hand» the allocation of funds 
is based on average daily attendance, in those districts in which attendance and 
enrollment fluctuate widely because of migrants, school funds are usually tcw) 
low to provide for peak enrollment needs. So. likr^vise. are they, if the school 
census is taken at a time when the migrant children are not <m hand to be 
counted.* 

* ' Migr.itfjry Labor in Amcriuin Agritulturt ." Report ttf the President s Commi.s- 
sion on Migratory Labor, Marth l^M, p. 16H. 
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Thomas and Taylor (U) interviewing superintendents of schools 
in Colorado in 19^0 fouhd several who were troubled by ovec- 
crowded facilities and overloaded teachers due to nligrant enroll- 
ment, and others who cited the prpspect of . these conditions as - 
reason for failing to push vigorously for migrant attendance. One 
summarized the problem: "What happens in a school 'suddenljr_ 
confronted .by tw ice as. many students as are normally enrolled, you 
can well imagine!" . 

Motheral, Metzler and Ducoff (12) found in the fall of 1951 
that "both teaching statfs and facilities were heavily buidened" in 
the cotton harvest area of the Texas Hi^h Plains. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 

Most inquiries into /the problem of education for migrant chil- 
dren have contenj^jcd themselves with analyzing the situation as it 
confronts the migrant child and his family. Certainly the child is a 
proper focus of attention in dealing with any educational problem. 
It is our view, however, reinforced by the findings of this study, 
that this problem cUnnot be satisfactorily handled until it is also 
viewei and understood from the viewpoint of the school systems, 
the school boards, 'administrators and teachers who are involved. 

The analysis in this chapter has given us some insight, for in- 
stance, into the 'disruptions of classroom plans and routines which , 
are caused by the frequent arrival of newly- en rolling, migrant chil- 
dren. We have reviewed also the overload u{>on classrooms, facili- 
ties and the time, attention and energy of teachers as these addi- 
tional childrep are thrust upon them. By the laws of sound edu- 
cation, migrant children, being generally retarded, should be grouped 
in smaller classes than resident children to allow the teacher more 
time for indi\idual work with each of them. Yet by the l9gic of 
arithmetic the arrival of rnigrants is the automatic signal for larger 
classes and greater demands on the teachers. 

Such disruption and crowding inevitably influences the exper- 
ience of the resident children as well. This fact may be reflected 
in resentment by resident parents and re.sistance on their part to 
ctf(irts at enrolling migrants in the schools. 

In the face of this situation several suggestions have been made 
which deserve consideration. One is that migrant children be 
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„ taught iti separate schools or in spparate classes. Obviously this 
^tmet is feasible only where considerable numbers of migrant »;hil- 
'dren are fourtd in the saipe community. "T-Ven then, as the earlier 
discussion indicates, there aremany who question its desirability on 

. ' weighty grounds. Sincere educators differ on this issue. Indeed, 
the "right" answer may ditfer in different local situations. 

Our judgment is that it is preferable for migrants to be' schooled 
in the same building with resident children. There they can share 
at least in cotiimon activities such as playground, cafeteria, assein- 

/ blics. And extra-curricular activities. VV'hcre the migrants' are en- 
rotle'd- for a brief period of weeks, especially late in the academic 
year, aiul/or where they are under a serious language handicap, we 
believe a strong case can be made, for separate rooms with instruc- 
tors and an instructional program especially adapteil' to their needs. 

Another line of solution proposes the addition of special teachers 
during.the migrant in^lux,^)r the employment of travelling teachers 
who follow the migrant stream, possibly with portable '-lassrooms 
i?]i:which to teach. - , . 

Whatever the merit of.-these .suggestions, and we believe they 
.should be explored experimentally, they all run smack against the 
. cold facts of the school budget and taxpayer resistance to additional 
^ - assessment for school support. Cicncrally speaking, school budget 
in the L'nitcd States tinlay are woefully inadc^]uatc. "According to a 
u;*).! report by the late Dr. Lee M. Thurston, then U. S. Co'mmiSr 
sioner of 1-ducation, the fall of iy5.V would soe the United States 
short about .^ H.OOO public elementary and secondary classrooms. 
Three cla.ssroorns out of every live would be overcrowded. In- 
creased enrollments, building deterioration and obsole.'^cence will 
Vreate the need for an additii>nal ■J2'i.()0() classroonis and related fa- 
cilities by 1960. About 36.000 are in some st.ige u( con.struction. 

• Some 15.700 qualified graduates for elementary teaching came out 
of the colleges in l^-iS to meet a national need for 118.000 public 

•elementary sJiool teachers. To put it bluntly, wc cannot expect 
that taxpayers who are presently shirking the responsibility of fi- 
nancing ade^iuate education for their own children will be likely to 
.support a program for improving education tor migrant children. 

U» justice it should he pointed out. on the other hand, that the 
weight of this burden, both in terms of numbers and duration, falls 
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most heavily ujM)n the Sinitbcrn states which \ire already spending 
lar/jer proportions of limited resotirtes for education than most other 
states, 

'Proposals involving traveling teachers, inevitably raise the cjues- 
tion of interstate relations i(} the area of migrant education. We 
believe much could be done to improve matters at this point. We 
commend the initial «?flPorjts recently made by the U, S, Office of 
Education to stimulate interstate understanding and cooperation. 

We found near-unanimous agreement among school adminis- 
trators in the study centers that the' allocation of state financial aid 
on the basis of, average u.iily ' attendance works a hardship on 
schools receiving numbers of migrant children. They point out 
that their late entry and/or early withdrawal plus their excessive 
absenteeism seriously reduces their efVcctive contribution to A,D.A. 
totals, yet extra facilities and teachers are needed for them. The 
President's Commission nbtcd this problem (see quotation above) 
but also noted that school administrators in other states object to 
the school census as a basis for allocating state aid because migrant 
children are often out of residence when the census is ^aken. 

A fmal word concerning the scliooMunch program. Of all groups 
of children in the nation, migrant children surely stand first in their 
need for a schooMunch program. The poverty, the long hours 
commonly worked by mothers as well as fathers, and the general 
lack' of nutritional understanding among these people — all argue 
f>rr the need. The values to be derived by^thcse children as well 
as others may incjude not only the up-grading of their diet and 
their health, but also valuable ' elements of nutrition cducaMon^ 
which to some extent, we may hope, would be passed on to the 
homes. 

RMCOMMMNDATIONS ' 

1, We recommend that state departments of^ public instruction 
devise and seek legislative authorization tor a new basis permitting 

■ special graiUs-in-aiJ to local school districts wliere migrant children 
arc eiuolled for portions of the school term. 

2. W'e recommend that adequate teaching staff be employed by 
school districts which face coiisiderable inllux of migrant children, 
recognixing that these children require skilled individual attention. 
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3. We recommend that all remodelling and building expansion 
programs be reviewed with adaptation to the needs ot* migrant chil- 
drch in mind. This involvCvS provision ot adequate space for proper 
housing of the peak enrollment* It may suggest creation of multi- 
purpose .rooms which can bp used classrooms during peak en- 
rollments and for other puq^oses at other times. 

4. We recommend the provision of hot lunch programs in 
schools where migrant children are enrolled; and th^ serving of 
free lunches when needed. We further recommend increased par- 
ticipation by the federal gavernment in the school lunch program, 
both through distribuiion of surplus commodities and financial 
grants »in-aid. 

5. We recommend that special study and experimentation be 
carried on by local school districts with regard to ways and means 
of achieving the desirable goal of full integration of migrant chil- 
dren with resident children in all school activities. This is not to 
exclude the possibility that sound* educational procedure may, on 
occasion, justify separate classes or special instructional groupings 
for migrant children, hi such situations, however, the goal should 
be. re-integration with resident children at the earliest possible 
moment. : 

6. We recommend that a substantial appropriation be granted 
to the U. S. Office of Education (a) to employ a staff of specialists 
to work with state departments of education on a regional basis; 
(b) to conduct, in cooperation with state educational agencies, ex- 
tended research and pilot demonstration programs; (c) to finance 
and facilitate regional conferenr-es of educators to study these 
problems and to devise programs for their solution. 

J 7. We recommend that federal legislation similar to that cur- 
rently providing special financial aid to schools in congested defense- 
housing areas be enacted to provide special aid to schools facing 
shortage of facilities and personnel due to influxes of agricultural mi- 
gratory workers. We call attention in this connection to the fact that 
efiicieiit food and fiber production is an essential clement in na- 
tional security. 



CHAPTER VII 

I 

Problems, Attitudes and Practices 
of Teachers and Principals 

This cHapti^r seeks to interpreti the pioblem of mi^»rant educa- 
tion as it is seen by the school teacher and administrator. Informa- 
tion presented here was gathered, in group interviews, using a 
formal schedule, from 169 teachers and 2S principals. (See Table 
I for geographical distribution.) The problems recognized by 
teachers are summarized together with an analysis of the personality 
traits of migrant children as viewed by their teachers and princi- 
pals. Modifications which teachers make in their teaching plans 
and procedures to meet the special needs of migrant chi^en are 
reported. The suggestions offered by teachers and ppiifcipals for 
solution or improvement, of these problems areHiSteu. 

PROliLI-MS FELT BY TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 

The interview schedule contained a check list of problems assumed 
likely to ari.se in connection with the presence of migrant chil- 
dren in clacises. The teachers and principals were asked check 
one of four columns op{70site each item, indicating presence or 
absence of the problem and its intensity. They were also invited 
to add other problems which they faced because of the presence 
of migrant children. 

Table 37 summarises the results. 

teachers' views of migrant characteristics 

hi the formal ir/Tviews, Jie teachers were asked to compare 
migraiu children w .\ non-migrant children on the basis of their 
experience with them in schtiol. A chart containing 14 personality 
traits was provided. Tlie results, tabulated in Table 3S may tell 
us something about the characteristics of migrant children. It 
probably tells us at least as much about the attitudes of teachers 
and principals. 
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"Average" is the rating most coininonly given to migrant chil- 
* Mren in respect to every trait in tlie list. "Slightly below average" is, 
' in every case, the secomi must uitninonly applied ra•tilu^ A few 

points in Table 38 statid out from this general pattern as worthy* 

I if mention. 



Table 37 

I'uom.iiMs" !'i;i.r uy ! i:.\(;hi;rs ano principals, of mhiuant children 
(MXMU.r: 197 iNiiiuvii vis wini tkachkks and i'iuncipals) 



s 








Hrm't 


* PiohUm Piohlcm 


f t uwf f /// 


P I'd hi t'W 


K mi w 


Retardation in reaviin^ 


99 


36 


16 


2 


Pverlo.ui on your tin^c iuul attention 


64 


59 






Overcrowding of room and f;idliiies 


66 


56 


43 




Retardation in spelling 


65 


57 


Id 


4 


Irregular attendance 


63 


51 


50 


. 1 


Retardation in writing 


42 


69 


34 


' 1 


Parental indi%rence t(^ education 


51 


50 


33 


• 2-1 


Undeanliness of bodies and clolhos 


3 \ 


63 


68 




Retardation in arithuieiic 


hh 


66 


39 


1 


Retardation in social studies 


2« 


56 


31 




(!lassroor)i discipline 


15 


71 


81 




Playground discipline 


10 


62 


86 


3 


Retardation in ^eo^raphy 


23 


45 


. ■^^ 


'9 


Retardation in ^cnerd 


27 


34 


15 


I 


Belligerence tow ard resident children 


A 


33 


115 


9 


Antagonism fiorn resident children . 


4 


34 . 


118 


10 


The following list suniniarizcs tin 


)sc probjcnis written 


in 1 



teachers and principals in 'addition to the cheik list abi)ve: 



Sparnsh lan^ua>:e barrier 10 
( )vc; M^c children 5 
dranmi.ir usa^e 4 
Mainiitritinn 3, 
He.ihh and sanitation 3 
I.aH' et)try and early dropout 
Tcndcntv tn lie, cheat and steal 
\ < »n pa ynicf)i ot" su p|^l y f cts 
l.aik nf adjiistMRni t(j Work and play patterns 
Rtprtscnf sc\cral aLiiic\ tmcnt levels in all activities 
Parental indifference to their children 



h)sulhcient clotlwn^ 
\ hune problems 
PhysKal defects 

Ot) not hke to do outside work 
antl reference work 
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HANKINO OF MlitRANT CHILDREN BV THACHl^S AND PfvlNClPALS AC- 

( OUUINlJ TO A smUiS OV S|0NIFU:ANT PltHSONALlTY TRAITS (SOURCliV 
197 INTtRVliAVS WITH TJiACHliRS AND PRINCIPALS) 



1 « 








Slitihily 


Var 


Too 




Above 


Mom 




Bela w 


Bflow 








Avviiigi' Aretdge Ave>iige Classify 


Mental ability 




I 


81 


45 


15 




Desire to learn 


I 


7 


lUU 


33 


14 




Desire U) be in school 




•u 


■ 95 


♦ 39 


12 


11 


Respect for property 




R 


yi 


45 


23 


3 


Truthfulness 




7 




23 




4 


r.lcanliness 






90 


43' 


28- 


8 


Respect for law 


5 


6 


lot 


34 


7 


10 


Ability to adjust 






yo 


44 


U) 


6 


Self-reliance 




26 


78 


4^ 


10 




-Self-control \ 


3 


15 


'lOO 


. -38 


6 


5 


I'celing of belonging 




8 


89 


44 


15 


7 


Ciooperativeness 


1 


16 


1L8 


24 


2 


8 


Ciiti/enship 


I 


U> 


. 106 


• 32 


6 


7 


Religious feeling 


2 


11 


9/ 


25 


10 


14 



The highest coiKcntration of "average" ratings was foiuul in re- 
spect to truthfulness, .cooperativeness, citizenship, and respect for 
law. The largestXnumber of above average ratings was awarded 
for self reliance/abikty to adjust, and sclf-controh The fewest ifiarks 
above the average were given for mental ability and cleanliness. 

A disproportionately large number of "below average" ratings 
were assigned for cleanliness and respect' for property. l owest low 
ratings were given for cooperativeness and truthfulness. 

With respect to mental ability, aUhough there was a compara- 
tively iKMN-y vote for "below average." a very considerable number 
found 'these children "too varied to tlassjfy/' 

c:i:kkI(:i;i.i:m aoapi'mions 

The teachers were asked to describe any modifications which 
they have made in teaching materials, methods of instruction, daily 
teachiii^u phms. playground procedures, extra-Lurriyihlar progratn\or 
otherwise because of the presence of migrants in their classes. t>i 
h;7 teachers and principals interviewed, 88 reported no modifica- 
tions of any lind liue to the presence of migrants. \A few of these 
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had had no migrants in their classes, but most of them had some. 
Table 39* undertakes to 'summarize in brief form the modifications 
reported by- teachers and principals. 

* 

• Tabic 39 . ^ 

MODIFI^l/^NS IN TI-ACHING PROCllnURliS MADI* lU-CAUSI: OF MKiRAfrfT 
CHILDKl-N (SOUKCi:: 197 INTIiRVIMWS VtiTH PRINCIPALS ANl> TI-ACHKHS) 



a. Modificatious in selection of tcachin^^ materials 

More^indiviJuali^ed material, related ti) mi|;rant's ability 
Easier and simpler materials \ 
More experience-centered matcrilils 

More concrete materials. (wurkhooKS, pictures, maps, etc.) 

More stimulating materials (colors, etc.) 

Remedial readers 

More varied types of material 

Shorter units of study ' 

Afore oral work 



No, of Times 
MvPUiOPietl 



20 
14 
.8 

6 
4 
2 

1 
1 



Modifications in methods of instruction 
Different or additional groupings, including remedial sections 
More personalized and individualized instruction 
Frequent reviews for newcomers 

Fmpbasis nn use of l-nglish (Spanish-American migrant areas) 
Simpler methods of instruction 
Shorter units of work 
Instruction utilizing migrants' experiences 
More time per unit 
Special tests 

Use" of games and competition 
Mt)re seat work 

Instruction in more concrete terms 

Modification in daily teaching plans 

Cjre^iter flexibility 
Ciroup wt>rk, ct)mmittee planninj^ 
Mnrc special activity periods 
Let faster children help the sl«)wer 
More- group instruction because teacher is overloade^ 
Iiniphasis on health, "snfety and living with others 
Forced interruptions because of absenteeism 
(.oncenrration of Kmguage arts instruction in nnjrning 
bctause of excessive absenteeism in afternot)?! 



28 
26 
14 
6 
5 
4- 
3 
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U. Modirications in playground procedures ^ No. of Timts 
Special Mlp to get migrants started in play Mentioned 

(Seek help from resident children in this) 3 
Teach leadership and assumption of responsibility 5 

Closer supervision . 4 

More emphasis on group play '3 
More emphasis on fair play 2 
Pally physical education periods 1 
«Games with Spanish words ** .1 
More flexibility in playground program I " 

Seek to use gamjes which may be useful in laUr life 1 

e. Modification in extra-curricular program ^ 

Special efforts to get new children into the program 5 

Field trips I 

Vocational guidance • I • 

Folk dancing I 

, Craft.wotk 1 
Use of table silver ^ I * 

Community projects I 

Concentration of extra-curricular activities in mid-term 1 

Emphasize experience-related programs I 

Modification forced by irregular attendance I 

f. Modifications in any other regard 

Faculty group makes case studies of problem children , 3» 
Special teaching of proper toilet habits and cleanliness 2 
Special language instruction for Puerto Rican children 2 

Other points mentioned: 

Concentration of study program in mid-term to accommodate migrants; grad'e 
placement to match interest level; emphasis on shop work; Softball; teach that 
all children are equal; special help in selecting library books; assignment of 
extra tasks to make migrants feel useful; provision of magazines for handwork 
because migrants have few magazines at home; check on need for free lunches; 
collect clothing for those in need; referral to free medical agencies; play therapy; 
announcement of arrival of migrant' children on bulletin board and over local 
radio station: emphasis on attendance; mn;e careful guard over children's 
pers{)rial pri^perty; preoccupation of some class time with routine of enrolling 
late-entering migrants. /' 

SUGGESTIONS OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 

Teachers and principals were asked: What suggestions have you 
for improving the educational opportunities and experiences of 
migrant children in your community? Summary of the answers 
appears in Tabic 40. " , 
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« Table 40 ' . 

SUGlil-STtONS OF Tli^CHl-RS AND PRINCIPALS FOR IMPROVINCJ MKIRANT KDU* 
CATION (SOURCH: 197 INTKRVlliWS WITH TlvACHlJRS AND PRINCIPALS) 

Total ^ rioriJa Virgnmi Texas Illinois 

A. Internal to thp School 



Adaptations of curriculum 














and mr^terials 


3t5 




A 

*T 






' 4 


Improved school facilities 


23 


1 Q 




• 




i 


Adjustment of instruc- 














tional staff 


21 


V 


3 


•* 
2 


3 


4 


Attendance enforcement 


16 


7 




c 


1 


3 


Regularity of attendance , 


13 


A 
O 




1 


o 

.. 




Better recreational 






• 








equipment and programs 


13 






3 






Nursery schools 


11 


4 




7 






Better contacts between 










•> 




schools and recorj transfers 8 


2 




. 5 




1 


Better health facilities 






1 








and programs 


4 


3 


I 








J^pderal aid 


4 


4 




, , 






special classes or schools 


4 




2 




2 




Summer sciiools 


3 






1 




2 


School lunches ' 


3 


3 










Attendance officer 


2 • 






2 






Special state aid"^ 


2 


I 






r 




External to the School 








• 






Parental education 














and concern 


15 


11 




I 


2 


1 


Improved home life and 














ect^nomic opportufiities 














for families 


1-1 ^ 


8 


2 


2 


2 




Circater community interest 












in the problem 


8 




1 ' 




L 




i;liminati(m of child lahi^r 


4 


'\ 











Some of the headings in Table 40 are so broad as to require 
explanation. Among the adaptations of curriculum and materials 
su/?gested were more vocational subjects, more practical courses, 
more visual iiids.» specially prepared textbooks, curriculum adapted 
to needs a^id interests of migrant children. 

Among improvemetUs suggested in school facilities were more 
classrooms, more modern equipment, better library facilities. 

( 



PROBLEMS. ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES 

Proposed adjustments in 'instructional statt included more 
teachers to reduce teacher loads, special teachers, remedial teachers, 
Spanish-speaking teachers, teacheia who might follow the migrant 
stream, V 

In addition to the suggestions included in Table 40, there was a 
considerable list of miscellaneous suggestions made by only one 
or two individuals. Some of these, however, may have rea;^ merit. 
The list follows; 

Develop ^uiJhnce eouncil to serve migrant children 
^ InipfDve functioning of P.T.A. with reference to migrant pnihlems 

Improve "follow-up" of individual children 

Develop separate rooms for exceptional children 
• Improve relations between migrant and resident parents 

fincuurage teacher visitation of parents 

Seek lists of migrant children from crew leaders to facilitate enrollment and 
attendance 

lincourage migrant family participation in ail community activities. 

COMPARATIVE DATA FROM OTHER SOURCES 

No iOther field studies which have come to our attention have 
gone into the migrant education problem analytically from the 
standpoint of principals anu teachers. However, "the Report of 
Regional Conferences on Education of Migrant Children (13) 
contains a wealth of helpful analyses and recommendations de- 
veloped in the four regional conferences held under the auspices 
of -the U<> S. Office of Education in May-June, \^)^2, These con- 
ferences were composed primarily of educators from state depart- 
ments of public instruction. Naturally the prevailing viewpoint is 
that of the. educator. 

Following is a summary, adapted fi'om that report, of suggestions 
for pre-service and iivservice training of teachers and administrators 
designed to help them understand migrant children and their 
problems. 

1. Inspire tcaciiers to give these children the same opportunities , 
so manv of us have found in America. 

2. Help teachers feel proud to be working toward the solution of 
(;nc of the serious situations in our society, 

3. (live teachers opnortunitigB to observe (and work with) mi- 
grants in scho.ol; provide a trip through migrant living quarters. 
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4. Help teachers learn how to develop reading materials and 
other maferials from the experience of migrant children. This is not 
to be restricted to younger children; older children, too, are so 
retarded that materials of this sort are needed, 

5. Help develop a handbook for teachers giving suggestions of 
procedures to be used with and for migrant children. • 

6. Help teachers learn how to provide for and prepare hot lunch 
programs, especial'" under handicaps, .in rural schools, makeshift 
school surroundings, etc. 

7. Help teachers and administrators learn the skills required to 
work with parents and with the public. 

8. Both pre-service and in-service teacher education should help 
teachers understand: 

a. Their own culture 

b- The Spanish-American culture 

c. Transition between cultures and how to guide the transition 

d. How to teach English to Spanish-speaking children; how to 
speak Spanish 

e. How to work with parents of Spanish^American culture 

f. How to use the experience background of these children to 
help them meet situations in their own lives more intelligently 
and to gain understandings and skills necessary to become self- 
directing, responsible citizens. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 

In this chapter we are dealing with a more subjective series of 
factors than in previous chapters. Attitudes are difficult to investi- 
gate objectively or to report statistically. 

In general, the field staff and director of this study have gained a 
very favorable impression of the attitudes of professional personnel 
(teachers and principals) toward migrant children. It is our judg- 
ment that most teachers regard migrant children placed under their 
care without prejudice or disfavor and seek to do for them^ educa- 
tionally as much as they can. 

It is not to be denied that the teacher is frequently troubled by 
the appearance of migrant children because they so often represent 
an overload which tends to impair her educational efficiency. She 
is often baffled by their retardation and fragmentary school exper- 
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ience. In a few cases we detected evidence of emotional witiidruwal 
on the part of teachers because of the migrant children*s lack of 
cleanliness. Rarely did we find evidence that the teacher "blamed" 
the migrant ^child for this condition. The prevalent attitude is 

n rather one of jsympath)^ for the m'igrant child*s problem, and an 
earnest desire to do as much as possible for the child while he is 

^ unde^j her care. 

Only on a few occasions did we detect what seemed to be an in- 
vidious distinction in the teacher's attitude between "those migrant^ 
kids" and "our own children." We note in passing, however, that a 
few parents inione of the areas are sensitive to what they regard as' 
prejudice against their children on the part. of certain teachers. 
It is not clear whether this prejudice, if actually existing, is against 
these children as migrants or against the ethnic group of which they 
are a part. The comments of these parents seemed to suggest th 
latter. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . We recommend the employment of a supervisory spedial^t in 
migrant education on the staff of state departments of putjHcJft-^ 
struction in those states where any considerable number of migrant 
children arc to be found during any portion of the school year. 
Among the responsibilities of such a specialist would properly be 
research in and supervision of curriculum adaptations, consultation 
with teachers and administrators on migrant problems, aid in im- 
proving migrant enrollment and attendance rates, facilitating the 
keeping and transfer of adequate scholastic records on migrant 
children, creation of better public understanding of migrants and 
their educational problems, and in general, aiding in the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations made by tbis and other respon- 
sible studies of this problem. 

2. We recommend the provision of more practical and vocational 
courses for migrant children and the provision of a vocational 
guidance counselling service in local schools. 

3. ^'e recommend that problems of migrant education be made 
a rcguhir subject for discussion and study among teachers and 
adnunistrators in local, state and national institutes, workshops, 
professional conventions and the like. 
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4. We recommend that teachers faced with migrant problems 
or^ani;ie child stijdy groups among themselves for more thorough 
analysis and more adequate understanding of migrant children and 
their psychological and sociological problems. Suqh groups may 
helpfully consult with local pediatricians, county nurses, social 
workers and other specialists. 

5. >Ve recommend th^^t state departments of public instruction 
seek the coopcratiiKj^^of the teachen-truining institutions in their ^ 
respective states in providing course material designed to prepare 
teavliers more effectively to cope with problems of migrant education. \ 

' ;^,^\V<^ recommend that Spanish iW taught and its learning as a 
scc^^mcT 'lunguagc be encouraged in the teacher-training institutions 
of those states where Spanish-American and Mexican migrants are 
numerous. j 
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Migrant Parents: Educational 
Background and Attitudes 

Education is necessary to get through the world today. I never had no 
learning. Farmed all my life. Those kids in school today are learning fast 
and they teach me a lot. As times change 'they are going lo need more and 
more education. * ^ 

Thksu words of a 74-year-old Negro woman who cares for two 
children ancTf^^randchildren constitute an appropriate introduc- 
tion to an analysis of the educational background, experience*^ and 
limitatipns of migrant parents. This information was gathered and 
summarised for its obvious bearing on the educational problems of 
the migrant children. 

Included in this chapter are data concerning tho extent of school- 
ing received the parents in our study and the relation of their 
e^'lucational achievement to the educational experiences of their^ 
children. Also reviewed are the problems created by the Spanish 
language barrier in the homes, the extent of parental contacts with 
school personnel, the* attitudes expressed by parents toward educa- 
tion, the major, reasons assigned by parents 'for the limited school- 
ing of their children, and the suggestions offered by these parents 
for the improvement of educational opportunities for their children. 

i:XTi:N;r of pari-ntal schooling 

Tables 41 and 42 report the grade last attended by the fathers 
and mothers respectively. 

Table 41 shows the distribution of the fathers in terms of the 
last School grade attended, hi nearly one-third of the cases, urifor- 
tunately, this^ information was not avaiUble. This was true in 
about 40 per cent of the I-lorida Negro interviews and in 46.5 per 
cent of tlK)SC taken in Virginia, This reflects, in part, the fact that 
many of. the Negro families interviewed had no .permanent male 
head. It is also true that most of the intcrxiewees (67.7 per cent) 
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Wc 41 , ' 

CiRADK LASt AITliNDll) BV FATHERS (SOURCi:: 665 MJCJRANT FAMIl,Y 
SCMKnULl-.S) 

^ TotuI I'lorida Vit^itm Tvsas lUhiais 

Negro . While 
No. % No: % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

Total No. of 



Families 


66S 




266 




70 




71 




162 




96 




Total 


























Reporting 




100.0 


159 


100.0 


54 


100.0 


38 


100.0 


128 


100.0 


79, 


100.0 


CtiiiJe Liiat AttemUJ 






















None 


92 


20.1 


23 


14.5 


4 


7.4 


7 


18.4 


39 


30.5 


19 


24.0 


I 


45 


9.8 


14 


8.8 






3 


7.9 


21 


16.4 


7 


8.9 


2 


61 


13.3 


20. 


, 12.6 


I 


1.9 


2 


5.2 


24 


18.8 


14 


17.7 




78 


17.1 


27 


17,0 


5 


9.2 


5 


13.2 


26 


20.3 


15 


19.0 


4 


69 


15.1 


32 


20.0 


10 


18.5 


4 


10.6 


11 


8,<5 


12 


15.2 




24 


5.3 


9 


5.7 


3 


5.5 


6 


15.8 


3 


23. 


3 


3,8 


6 


33 


5.2- 


■ -13 


■ 8.2 


8 


14.8 


1 


2.6 


4 


3,1 


7 


8.9 




19 


4.1 


9 


5.7 


5 


9.3 


5 


13.2 










8 


23. 


5,0 


8 


5.0 


10 


18.5 


3 


7.9 






2 


2.5 


9 


4 


.9 


1 


.6 


1 


1,9 


2 


5.2 










10 


8 


1,7 


2 


1.3 


6 


11.1 














11 


2 


.4 


1 


.6 


1 


1.9 















were mothers, and in many cases the mothers did not know how far 
their husbands had gone in school. 

Of those replying to this question, a little more than one-fifth 
report no schooling at all and slightly more than 55 per cent 
dropped out before entering the fifth gracle. Only 14 of the fathers 
are reported as having gone beyond the eighth grade. 

The Spanish-American sample, in both Texas and Illinois, shows 
definitely sharper limitation of schooling than the other groups. 
In Texas 30.5 per cent and in Illinois 24 per cent of the fathers 
had no schooling. Only two fathers in the Latin sample went be- 
yond the sixth grade. The Anglo white sample from Florida rates 
highest in this regard with 48.5 per cent of the fathers having at- 
<aincd the fifth grade or beyond. 

tirade last attended by the mother is much more fully reported. 
Only 10.2 per cent of the mothers failed to give this information. 
As a whole the mothers report slightly higher educational attain- 
ment than the fathers. In general, however, the patterns are similar. 
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Table 42 



CiRAmi UST ATTHNUKl) bV MOTHMRS (SOURCli: 665 ^^1GRANT FAMILY 
SCHKOULl'.S) 



Total No. of 


Total 

No. % 


Nt 
No.' 


% No. % 


Virginia 
No. % 


Te.\as 
No. % 


Illinois 
No. % 


Families 


665 




266 




70 




71 




162 








Total 


























Reporting 


597 




256 


lop.o 


67 


lUO.U 


58 


lUO.U 


132 


lOU.U 


84 


100.0 


CiruJv Ltiil AtteuJuJ 






















None 


7« 


13.1 


4 


1.6 


I 


1,5 


■> 


3.1 


43 


32,5 


28 




I 


•15 


7.5 


.8 


3.1 






I 


1.7 


26 


19.7 


10 


11,9 


2 


57 


9.6 


18 


7.0 


I 


1.5 


4 


6,9 


24 


.18.2 


11 


13,1 


5 


73 


12.2 


3" 


11.7 


-\ 


6.0 


' 7 


12.1 


17 


12.9 


15 


17,8 


I 


85 


14.2 


51 


19.9 


8 


n.9 


7 


12.1 


.12 


9,1 


7 


8.3 


5 


57 


9.6 


32 


12.5 


8 


n.9 


6 


10.4 


/5 


3.8 


6 


7.2 


(, 


60 


lO.l 


38 


14.8 


9 




7 


12.1 


2 


1.5 


4 


4.8 


7 


46 


7.7 


26 


10.2 


8 


11.9 


9 


15.5 


3 


2.3 






8 


41 


6.9 


24 


9.-1 


\\ 


20.9 


2 


3.4 






1 


1.2 


9 


25 


4.2 


13 


5.1 


9 




2 


3.4 
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1.2 


10 


13 


2,2 


6 


2.3 


I 


.1.5 


6 


10.4 
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1.6 
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6.9 
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1,2 


12 


7 


1.2 
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.8 


4 


6.0 


1 


1.7 











Of the mothers reportint;, 13.1 {xm* cent had no schooling at all, 
while 43.5 per cent dropped out before entering the fifth grade, As 
with the fathers, so with the mothers, the Florida white group has 
the highest educational attainment and the Spanish-American group 
the lowest. A somewhat higher percentage of Latin mothers than of 
fathers report "never attended.** 

A question about the age at which the parents started to chool 
revealed that of the parents reporting 56.4 per cent of the t Uhers 
and 70.4 per cent of the mothers entered school before their eighth 
birthday. Another 23.6 per cent of the fathers and 15,6 per cent 
of the mothers entered at the age of eight. The remaining 20 per 
cent of fathers and 14 per cent of mothers entered at ages ranging 
from nine to 12 and above. The Latin- American group ^hows 
the greater tendency toward late entry into school. Fifty-seven of 
the 71 fathers and 58 of the 72 mothers who entered school after 
the age of eight were in the Spanish-American group. 
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Analysi?; of the relationship between grade last attended by 
fathers and by mothers indicates that, for the families giving in- 
formation on both, 224 of the mothers had attained the higher 
grade; 118 of the fathers; and in 76 cases> fathers and mothers 
left school at the same grade, 

Several othei; cross-tabuhitions of significance were made from 
the data furnisihcd by the 66*^ family schedules. This analysis re- 
veals, for instance, that parents' grade last attended is negatively 
related to present age. That is to say, the older parents tend to 
have dropped out of school at relatively lower grades. This sug- 
gests that there has been improvement over the long period of years 
in respect to the amount of schooling received by this group of 
people. Whether the increase reflected here is greater or less than 
would be found in a cross-section of the general population wc are 
not in position to report, 

Furthei;^\inalysis indicates that early introduction to agricultural 
work has been a limiting factor in the educational experience of these 
parents, Tor example, in the case of fathers who began agricultural 
work before the age of 10, only 10,4 per cent went beyond the 
fourth grade; but of those who began agricultural^work after 30 
years of age, 42.6 per cent reached the fifth grade or above. 

The data reveals a positive and clear-cut correlation between the 
amount of schooling attained by the parents and the likelihood that 
all of their children will be enrolled in school. Sqe Table 43. 

Tabic 43 

Ul i.A riON oy PARI NTS* SCHOfM. ATTAIN I N T TO SCHOOL I NROI.I.M i:NT 

i)V TMMK MUMiKIN. A(.|- 6^\H (^OfRCT: NrU.KANT FAMILY 
SC.HI Dfl-I.s) 

(rrdJc lit^t Pa coit of jdthcr^ l\ r ( f;// of mothers 

dttvUilt il hy hdn)}i^ <ill c/uh hjt htii chiL 

the /^/^t•^'/ thoi m *i hool ilyv>i in school 

Never attended 30. f 23.1 

1-3 3V3 H.6 

4-6 50.0 51.2 

"•12 64.3 59.6 

r.xamiiiation t)f the grade attainment of children still living in 
migrant families, hut no loiigcr enrolled in school against the 
baekgroiuul ot their pareiits' grade last attended reveals an ap- 
parefUly .significant relationship. See Table i i. 
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Table 44 

l.RADl' LAST ATri:NDi:D PARl-NTS Ri:i.ATi:n TO llKADl' LAST ATTl-NnKO BV 
THKIR CHILORI-N ^ (SOURCi:: 665 MldRANT FAMILY SLHLnHLKS) . 



•CraJa Last 

0 
5.8 

9 and over 

Mothers 

0 
1.4 

5.8 

9 and over 



No, of 
l\neuts 



82 

6 



116 
181 

66 
15 



(h'tuie Last 
Attetided Ay 
Media>} Child 



5th 
5th 
7th 
5th 



4th 
5th 
6th 
8th 



THl: LANGUAGE PROIiLHM 

A special problem confronting migrant children of Spanish - 
American origin springs from the habitual use of, the Spanish lan- 
guage in the homes. The field interviews in Texas and Illinois 
reveal that one-third of the'^fathers speak Spanish only and one- 
quarter of them understand only Spanish. The mothers in these 
two areas of study are even more confined to the use of Spanish. 
Almost two-thirds speak no English and nearly 60 per cent under- 
stand no English. 

With the children the picture is quite different. Only 12 out of 
the 2*^8 families report children who cannot understand English 
and only 14 report children who cangot speak English. Accorditig 
to the field staff, however, among the 258 migrant families inter- 
viewed* regardless of their linguistic abilities, all habitually use 
the Spanish language in the home. This includes conversations 
involving the children as well as those cxxlusively among adults. 
It is further reported that children who speak acceptable English 
at school and on the playground, customarily speak Spanish among 
themselves at home. I'his prevalent use of Spanish in the home 



' Kfttrs »»nly t-) thiklrtn n<> jon^tT in schi»»l whoM* I.ist .iltcrulantL' wjs piior to 
Scpltnihcr TfuAf ^^trc fiufstly the oKlcr "thilJrtn" ot tlusc tinuhts. many 

tlu-ni n\cr IS \t.irs ot .t^c. 
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constitutes a distinct obstacle to the educational, progress of thfsse 
children. 

^ARENTAL CONTACTS WITH THE SCHOOLS 

^he informants in the 'family interviews were either the father 
or mother of the School age children in 93.7 per cent of the cases. 
They were asked if they had ever met any of the children's present 
teachers. The 559 answers to the questions are sunimariiied in Table 
45. 

Table 45 

.MIGRANT PARENTS* CONTACTS WITH TliACHKRS (SOURCE: 665 MIGRANT 
FAMILY schedules) 

Florida Vif^tnia Texas Illinois 
Total Negro White 

Total Number ^ ' 



Reporting 


. 559 




250 


61 


10 


156 


82 


Have Met Some 
















of Children's 
















Teachers 


No. 


/C 


c 

/o 


% 


% 


Vo 


/o 


At the school 


179 


32.0 


52.3 


42.6 


10.0 


5,1 


15.8 


In the home 


86 


15.4 


10.4 


8.2 




34.0 


2,4 


In the town 


21 


3.8' 


6.4 


8:2 








Other 


5 


.9 . 


1.6 


1.6 








No contact 


515 


56.4 


42.8 


55.8 


90.0 


62.9 


81.8 



About one-third of the parents have met some of their children's 
teachers at the school. In regard to school visitation the Florida 
groups, both Negro and white, rate relatively high. The Texas 
group has the highest percentage of parents who have been visited 
by teachers in their homes. This reflects a deliberate policy of the 
Juan Seguin School to encourage home visits by teachers. ,A11 in 
alK however, more than half the parents who' reported on this 
matter have had no contact with the present teachers of their chil- 
dren. The rate of "no contact" is extremely high in Virginia and 
Illinois. This is understandable in view of the short time the chil- 
dren were in residence and the small proportion of children in 
school. 



' Pcrant.i^f cnUiiiins ^lu nut ncu'ssarily total 1 00.0 btx.iusc of ciscs where p.i rents 
fu\e met t t at hers in more th.m one plate. 
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PARRNTAL'ATIiTUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

Certain cjuestions in the migrant family interviews were designed 
to yield insight inio the attitudes of these parents toward education 
for their children, the problems which they recogni/.e, aiid their 
suggestions for improving the situation. 

Eighty per cent of those reporting state that they desire thqir 
children to finish high school. The remaining^ 20 per cent were 
almost equally divided between those holding lower educational 
aspirations for their children, and those desiring for them a college 
"education. Only in the Florida white group did the proportion^im- 
ing at a high-school education for their children fall belov^'ltnree- 
quarters of those reporting. Analysis of replies to this question as 
related to the educational attainment of the parents is reported in , ""X 

Table 46. 

Table 46 , 

»:DU*CATI()NAL aspirations of MK.RANT PARHNTS FOa thfir childrhn 

ri:lati:i) to thi:ip oviN hducauonal attainment (sourci:: 665 

MU.RANT FAMILY SCHl-DULHS) ^ 







Clrdde 


Last A(/em/et/ by 


Father 


0 


1-4 


5-8 


9 and over 


For Boys 




% 




% 


4th grade 


1.2 


A 






8th grade 


8.5 


10.0 


3,8 ' 




High School 


81.8 


83.5 


83.5 


75.0 


College 


8.5 


6.1 


12.7 


25.0 


For Girls 




> 






■1th grade 


1,2 


.5 






8th grade 


8.6 


10.2 


4.1 




High vSchool 


8ri 


82.4 


8V5 


77.8 


Ciollcge 


6.1 


6.9 


12.4 


22.2 


For Do)i 




(ivdJe 


Last AuenJed hy 


Mother 


4th grade 


1.3 


.5 






8th grade 


10.5 


9.6 


5.7 




High School 


84.3 


82.6 


83.5 


83.7 


College 


3.9 


7.3 


• 10.8 


16.3 


For Citrh 










4rh grade 


1.4 . 


.5 






*Jth grade 


11.2 


8.1 


7.7 




High School 


8i.6 




80.5 


80.5 


( College 


2.8 


5.7 


11.8 


19.5 
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Table 46' shows that no parent gave, as his educatit)nal goal for 
his children, a ^rade lower than that which he himself had at- 
tained. At the other end of the scale, the percentage of those ' 
hoping their children can go to college increases in 'direct relation 
to the educational attainment of the parent. These trends are 
si/Miiiicaiu altliuugh . the number of cases naming goals other 
than high school.. is too small to peri\iit much reliance on the ' 
specific percentages. 

Another index of parental concern for education is the degree 
of expectancy that children not enrolled in school will re-enter 
scb.ool at some futu/e time. For 534 children, age 6-18 inclusivt, 
not in school at the time of the interview, answers were given to 
the question, "Do you expect this child p re-enter school?'* Table 
47 summarizes these answers by the age of tHe child. 

Table 47 

i:xpi:(:tatu)N that c:hili)Kj-n not now in school will rim-nm:r at 

SOMI: KirTUKr TlMl- (SOUKCK: 665 MUiHANT FA.MILV SfiH I-IMIL I-S ) 





'h'fitiil Chililrcn 


V.xpected to 
227 


Re-ff/ttr 


( Present Aj^e 


Reported 


V 


6 


21 


19 


90.5 




30 


26 


"86,7 


8 


19 


19 


100.0 


9 


15 


15 


. ioo:o 


10 


22 


22 


lOO.O 


11 


- 18 


18 


100.0 


12 


28 


2( 


81.3 


n 


30* 


21 


70.0 


M 


■16 


19 


' -11.3 


n 


5^ 


11 


2L6 


16 


9" 


18 


18.6 


r 


85 


9 


10.'6 


IH 


66 




4.5 



Only six children below tlic age i){ 12 were reported as not tx- 
pectcd to rc eiitei. These answers i elated to six- and seven ycar- 
nlds and the respondents may liavc been referring to children wlio 
ne\er yet lui\(55 attended school. When we. pass tho-age (^f 12, the 
percentage of those not expected to re-enter rises rapidly. Of the 
Jnldren not (;\ pee ted to re-enter. S3 are in the n^npulsory school 



age c/oup, 12-15 inclusive; 218 are in the ^roup, 16-18. Above the 
atjg/of 13. a majority of those out of school at each a^e . level ^is 
ot expected tqjre-enter, and above the age of 14 this T>ut-o?-schopl 
;*<iup constituSV a majority of all children in the study at each 
respective age level. 

These figures se^m to belie the ambitions of the parents regard- 
ing educational attainment for their children\^It probably repre- 
sents, in fact, a compromise between the ideals held by many mi- 
grant parents, the st^rn realities of their economic situation, and 
the waning interest in school on the part of the children who find 
their schooling broken up and themselves more and mor^e retarded. 

A very large proportion of the Children of compulsory school 
age' reported as out of school but expecting to re-enTes were found 
"on the road" in Virginia and Illinois, especially thesformer. 

The educational attainment of the parents appea'r^ to have a 
bearing upon the expectation that children, not presently ii;i school, 
will re-enter. Table 48 summarizes the data available on this point. 

Tabic -is 

ANTICIPATION OF CHIt.ORI-N's KNROLl.M l- NT RIXAI KI) TO (iRAPH LAST AT- 

Ti:Nni:o parents (soitrch; 665 mk.rant family scurnuLKs) 



(ivdiie I. a 'it 


Total Child re u 


llspnted to 


AtttfnJvJ 


Reported 


Re-enter School 


Vat her ^ 






0 


84 


39-2 


1-4 


222 


36,0 




60 


56.7* 


9 .ind oVcr 


12 


58..^ 


Mothi'rs 






0 


99 


32.5 


M 


211 


43.(V 




111 


I 12.1 


0 antl over 


50 


•^2.0 



Typical of the intensity of aMuern on the part of some parents for 
the education of their children are the foUowin^ quotations: 

All diihtren rmw days need all the learning ihcy can >iei. The forcipi 
lalnircrs arc undermining nur ji)bs in aj^ricultural work. Children liav^ got io 
have an edueatmn now limes to make any sun uf living. {Kc^U) mother of 
seven children ) 
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Education is more valuable to the kids than* they are to me. so I sjnd them 
• to school if they have milk and bread. (Negro motKer of three, i^fa^er in 
the home) ^ 

I don't want these kids to stop school and go to ^^'o^l^^vhen they ^S^Aji 
enough. I want them to go to school and go as far as possible. ThereV 
place now for uneducated people. (Florida Negro father) 

Education means more to me than anything else aiound. You know it when 
you dont have it. (31-year-old, pregnant mother .of seven children; Florida 
white group) 

. Ml stay and eat salt and bread to keep them in schix)l. Their schooling 
means more than all the world to me. Money will be gone. Their education 
won't. (White mother, just recovering from illness and trying to . support 
incapacitated husband and two children) • * ' - 

Education is, half your lii^. and I didn't get it. (White father of four 
children) 

In addition to their general attitudes toward education the #par- 
ents were asked one or two t|uestions designed to elicit their reac- 
tions to the schools in which their children were presently enrolled. 
The infornriaiits were asked, whether they believed that the teachers 
were givirfc their children a fair amount of time, attention and 
help. TWs was a highly subjective question. An affirmative answer 
might be given out of politeness of timidity as well as from con- 
viction. Consequently the answers given to this question may not 
be taken in any sense as a conclusive judgment upon the teachers 
involved. It is, however of significance as reflecting attitudes of 
the parents toward the schools. Thirty-three informants out of 665 
indicated a feeling that their children were being unfairly treated 
by the teacher^. All of these were in Florida. Twenty-four of therri 
came from the >Ncgro group, constituting 9 per cent of that sam 
nine were from uhe- white group, constituting 12.8 per cent of^iihe 
white sample. . ' * 

The free comments of the informants give an over-all impression 
that the Florida white group feel the schools they find in Palm 
Beach (iounty are superior to tho's^ they. had foundMn other places. 
It should be borne in mind that/most of them came from home 
bases in rural sections of other .southeastern and south central 
states. 

The I'lorida Negro group were sonu^what more critical of the 
*;cho()ls in Palm Hcach C'ounty. Several parents suggested that yhc 
teachers "aren't doing the ph they should"; that the "kids don't learn 

\ 
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much"; that the schools should be improved. These comments were 
» supported by others who remarked that the schools **up north" are 
better. These reactions may, of course, be related to the non- 
segregated school systems with which some of them have become ' 
acquainted in northern states. In contrast to these scattering un- 
favorable jud^mients on the Florida Negro schools, we had several 
informants .in Virginia who felt that the Florida' schools were 
superior to the Virginia schools, 

Tl<e final question on the Migrant Family Schedule was: Wha>^ 
is the best thing you can suggest that would give your chikjrMr a 
better chance for a goorf education? The informants were encour- 
aged to talk freely on this point and the interviewers were instri^cted 
to record as fully as possible their comm.ents,- These free comments 
have been studied carefully both ^ insight as \o the nature of ^ 
the educational problems felt by nligVant parents and 'for concrete 
suggestions looking toward improvement of the educational oppor- 
tunities and experiences of migrant children. 

Among the problems mentioned most frequently by these migranf 
parents as bearing on the education of their children were the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Physical illness or handicap. Sometimes it was some illness or 
disability of the child which kept him out orf school or interrupted 
his attendance. In many cases, the pa/tnts gave their own illness 
us the reason that they were forcgsMo this undesirable migratory 
pattern of life and were terrt^d to rely a good deal on the earnings 
of their children. 

b. Broken hon'/es. Especially in the Negro group, the absence, of 
a male head of the family has often been^thc precipitating cau^c of 
migrancy and tjie reason for the interrupted residence of the children. 

^c. Ule^itinuicw^t In several cases, again predominantly in the 
Negro group, it was pregnancy out of wedlock which interrupted 
the girl's schooling. 

d. Ediaaiional Umitations of (uireuls. Many parents recogni;^e a 
sequence of *^ause and effect from their own lack of education* to 
their low earning capacity to the limitation of their children's 
educational opportunity. 
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e. Cost of Ihwg. In various ways, such as reference to costs of 
clothing, school supplies, inedical expenses, etc., these parents 
acknowledge that their limited economic resources are 'insufficient 
to underwrite the kind of educational opportunity which, they desire 
for their children, 

/ ^ ' 0 Table |49 

SU( KiljSTIONS OF PARHNTS FOR IMPROvi'NO MuIrANT I'DUCATION (SOUKCI!: 

Nn(,RA^;ps;^\MiLV scHi-nui.Ks) / 

Total Floyidii ^ Vh\i>/Nia Texas i/lifwh 

Nvi^.io Vf/hitv • '- 

•» 

A. Sugges/ioNS partuinhig to * • ^ % 

family copiJitiofu 

Improved family income 121 6l ^8 . . 3 29 

Permanent residence with 

rej|;ular employnfent 121 16 28 11 29 37 

Better living conditions 17 10 5 2 

Sufficient clothing 6 3 3 

B. CeNeral SNggestiopfs for 

the schools * 

Better schools 

and teachers 51 ^^^l'^. 4 2 14 

Keep the children ' \- 

in school 37 7 7 8 7 8 

Remove discrimination 

and prejudice 18 *4 .. 14 

Strengthen and enforce 

attendance laws 9 . . 2 . . 7 

Create nursery .schools - 7 6 .1 .. 

(!. Spciific ut^iiit^tiotn for ' * 

\chooi f ic///t/ri anJ 

I liUi ill/If N • ^ 

^ More practical training {G 13 3 

Hot lunches 6 . . 3 . . I* . , . . 

Supervised playground 4 . . 4 

Additional has service 3 I . . ... 2 
Si^eiial attention for 

retarded ciiildren 2 . . 2 . . , . . . . 

Mure music I I . . . / . 

Longer hours I . . 1 

Summer sciv >ols I ' . . . . . . I 
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f. (Xther problems. These included the competition of mechanical 
cotton-pickers, the competition of Mexican 'Xvet-backs" (illegal en- 
trants from Mexico), and crop vacations. 

The suggestions offered by these migrant families themselves for 
improvement of educational opportunity . and experience are sum- 
marized in Table 49. ' 

The majority of the specific suggestions summarized in Table 
49 concern themselves with the immediate problems of the families 
themselves, and they are invariably rooted in economic concerns. 
The recognition seems to be very widespread among these people 
/"that it is their own mqbility, caused by lack of permanent employ- 
ment and adequate income which poses the greatest of all problems 
both to themselves and the schools in the matter of education* for 
their children. There is abundant evidence from the comments of 
families interviewed, and of families who were passed by because^ 
they had recently dropped out of the migratory stream, to indicate 
that, a very large number of these families with school-age children 
are constantly seeking a means of escape from the treadmill of 
migrancy, 

eOMPARATIVi; DATA FROM OTHER SOURCES 

Roskelly and Clark (2) reported little formal education among 
the Spanish' American adults in their 1939 study in Colorado. Aver- 
age school grade completed by persons not in schoo] was 5.0 for 
males and 4.7 for females; 2.9 for foreign born and 5.8 for native 
born. They refer back to the work of Olaf Larson in 1937 which 
revealed that in a Weld County sample of Spanish- American bbet 
workers 14 per cent of the males and 38 per cent of the females 
over 16 years of age could not read, write, or speak English. Forty- 
two per cent of the males and 55 per cent of the females could not 
use Fnglish in all three situations— reading, writing and speaking. 

Thomas and Taylor (11), also in Colorado, found that nearly 
40 per cent of the migrant workers 16 or more years of age, in their 
1950 sample, used only the. Spanish language, and that an even 
higher percentage (65 per cent) of the children between seven and 
16 used only Spanish. Also 30 per cent of the family heads 
were illiterate. Of all household heads, over two-thirds had not 
completed more than the fourth grade and less than 7 per cent had 
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gon.e beyond the .eighth grade. The average male head had achieved 
L8 grades, whereas the average hoinenriaker had passed 4.1 grades. 
Younger heads of families were generally^ better educated than 
older ones. Mothers, it is reported, generally felt that unless op- 
portunities for school attendance were provided and used there was 
little hope thift the future of the children would be any better than 
their own drab existence. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 

This chapter has illuminarted several important aspects of the 
central problem of this study. This generation of migrant children 
is growing up in homes of very limited educational attainment. 
Many of them become educational pioneers by the time they have 
entered the fifth grade if not before. Those in the SpanislvAmeri- 
can stream are ifurther- handicapped by the habitual use of the 
Spanish language in their homes and their lack of conversance with 
English. 

Limitations of parental background mean that generally speaking 
these children must go forward educationally with little help from 
their parents in the way of understanding the specific values and 
, meanings of their present educational experiences. Sometimes it 
means also that if they are to continue in school they must do so 
despite indifference or even antagonism toward education on the 
part of their parents. 

A serious deficiency has been revealed, doubtless due in large 
part to the transiency of migrant families, in the lack of contact 
between n^igrant parents and their children's -schools and teachers. 
These parents may be among the hardest to locate and among the 
shyest in respect to social contacts. As one Negro mother put it 
to the field interviewer: "We arfe just a poor farming family from 
Afabama and Crcorgia. We ain't never had nothing, won't ever 
have anything and one place where there's our kind of work is as 
good as another." 

Nevertheless,- and indeed for these very reasons, we believe the 
school administrators and teachers should make special efforts to 
•reach migrant parents with friendliness and encouragement and to 
show thein how vital is the need for the continued schooling of their 
children, 
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RKCOMMIrNDAlIONS \ 

i; We Wommend that local school boards, teachers, P.T.A.^ 
^'roups, civic, religious and grower groups pool their efforts locally ' 
in vigorous campaigns to impress upon migrant parents the values 
of education for their children and to encourage them to^eep the 
children continuously in school as many years as pos^ley As a 
part of this effort, anid\for other purposes, efforts should be made 
to bring migrant parents into full mernbersjiip in local P.T,A/s, 

W# recommend thatMoc^l school boards, \vith the cooperation 
of agricultural extension Nind home demonstraSon services and 
other adult education dgencies, organize Und promote adult educa- 
tion classes for migrants in such areas as English language (for 
Spanish speaking), parent education, health and nutrition, home 
arts,' practical %rithmetic, economic problems and other subjects 
adapted to their needs. • ' 

3. We recommend that teachers make special efforts to meet the 
parents of migrant children, to interpret to them the significance 
and values of the curriculum subjects being studied by their chil- 
-dieik jitld to encourage the continued and regular attendance at 
school by the children. ' ' 

1 We recommend the fostering by local school districts of young 
adult classes among migrants designed to overcome^deficiencies in 
their formal schooling and to aid them in preparation for mature 
adult life and parenthood. 

^. We recommend that school authorities join with other civic 
groups in efforts to secure general public recognition and acceptance 
of migrants as legitimate and noimal members of Phe community 
entitled to services from and participation in all comniuhity pro- 
grams and institutions. - J 

9 ■ ' 
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CHAPTER IX 

Economic l^actors Affecting 
Education of Migrant Children' 

^■'Schooling is not an isolated aspect of the migrant child's ex- 
perience. It is part of the child's total life experience. Many other 
aspects of his. life bear upon the extent and nature of his educa- 
tional history. In this study, we have been forced by limitation of 
resources to ignore many inter-related factors such as health and 
housing. We did, however, gather some information pertaining to 
the work history of children and parents and their respective earn- 
ings. This information was felt to be essential to an evaluation of 
the economic capacity of these parents to keep theif children in 
schod. This chapter summarizes the relevant economic data from 
the Do5 migrant family schedules. The chapter includes information 
on the amount of work and of income leceived by these families 
during the year and the reported work and earnings of the children 
for the week immediately preceding the interview. 

FAMILY LABOR AND INCOME 

Table 50 reports the approximate number of days during the 
twelve months prior to the interview in which some members of the 
scheduled family had employment. This is a rough measure in that 
(a) it does not indicate how many persons in the family were 
working; (b) it depends upon the memory'of the interviewee. How- 
ever, the interviewers took considerable pain to get accurate re- 
porting on this point and we presf^i^f the data in the belief that it 
affords a fair picture of the fragi. ntary nature of migrant em- 
ployment in agriculture. A considerable amount of non-agricul- 
tural employment (as reported to our . interviewers) is also in- 
cluded in this summary.__ - 

Table 50 shows ^tTiat about half our families had some members 
employed between 120 and 239 days during the year of record, 
with 21.1 per cent falling below that level and 28 per cent at- 
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Table 50. 

KXTKNT OF ANNUAL HMPLOVMl-NT ♦ (SOUHCl! : 665 MUiRANT FAMILY 
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taining more continuous employment. The median percentile, which 
falls in the bracket 200-239 for the total group, falls as follows 
for the various centers: 200-239 in Florida Negro group; 200-239 
in Florida white; 160-199 in Virginia; 120-259 in Texas; 200-239 
in Illinois. The low rate of employment in Texas reflects the lack 
of employment opportunity during the winter months in Seguin. 

A more accurate measure of employment is given in Table 51.- 
This table reports man-days of employment; i.e. the number of 
days of employment multiplied by the number of persons employed 
as reported by the interviewee. Again this is an approximation. It 
depends on the recollection of the interviewee. It also^ represents 
his or her report in terms of blocks of time in a given location. 
These estimate)* probably tend to over-estimate the man-days of 
employment, because the interviewee would be prone to remember 
the family group as employed while overlooking days missed by 
some inember because of illness, home duties, bad weather, etc. 
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Tabic 51 

IMIMATi:!) MAN-IUYS OF KMPLOVMliNT BV FAMILa:S IN l2-M0NrH PI-RIOD 



(SOURCI : 665 MIliRANT FAMILY SCHHOULlivS) 
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Tab!e 51 indicates that about three-fourths of the families in 
the study secured between 200 and 600 man-days of employment 
during the reported year. All the /geographical groups cluster about 
this norm, with Texas falling somewhat below and Illinois rising 
somewhat above the others. In all centers, the families working 
200-399 man-day^ exceeded the number working 400-599 man-days. 

We are next interested in the family income resulting from this 
volume of work. Table 52 sets forth the annual family earnings as 
estimated and reported by the interviewees. We are aware of the 
doubtful nature of income data in social research. We can only 
say for these data that the field staff were at great pains to reassure 
the informants of the confidential nature of the information and 
otherwise to win their confidence. Much patience was expended* 
in building up the family's income picture, location by location, and 
job by job to an annual total. In some cases withholding tax slips- 
and other evidences were adduced to support the information given. 
In general, the field staff, most of them trained investigators, believe 
the income data to be reliable. 
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Table 52 




ESTIMATED TOTAL FAMILY F.ARNlNGS-t3f "THE PAST 12'M0NTHS (SOURCE: 
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Of the 5^8 families ^ivii\q»full income reports for the preceding 
12 months. 56.3 per cent reported estimated total family income of 
less than $2500. Moreover, 58.2 per cent of the families reported 
incomes below $2000 for the year. Families reporting more than 
$4000 of annual income constituted only 11.5 per cent of the total 
group. 

Using $2500 annual income as a convenient breaking point close 
to the mcfiian for the sample as a whole, Table 53 shows the per- 
centage ot families, by study centers, falling below ^nd above that 
amount. 
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Table 53 

FAMILY liARNINUS BY Ci:NTi:RS (SOURCK: 665 MKiRANT FAMILY SCHHDULHS) 

Per cent of F.iniHies Per cepit of Fctm/l/es 

St/tJy Center earning under $2^00 earfiin^ $2500 nr ntore 

Florida — Negro 67,1 32.9 

Florida— White 51,7 48.3 

Virginia ^ . . 44.8 55.2 

Texas- * * 48,2 51.8 

Illim)is 3^,5 * 64.5 

The large percentage of low-income families in th" Florida Negro 
group reflects, in part at least, the considerable number of these 
families lacking any permanent male head. In these cases -the 
family income generally Consists of that whic^ can be earned by the 
mother and the^children. Any financial contribution from an adult 
male in these cases is quite casual, unpredictable, and relatively 
small in amount. 

At the Cvher extreme the larger percentage of Illinois families 
in the higher income bracket is influenced by the presence of four 
or five crew ledders in the sample. Their earnings, derived from 
several sources, ran into figures well in excess of $5000. 

Analysis of the income data reveals that those families which 
reported the larger number of different residences during the year 
tend to report higher incomes than those who move less frequently. 
Table 54 illustrates this fact. 

Tabic 54 

FA.MII.V HAR.MNGS RKLATKI) TO MOBILITY 

^ o, of i^fi't/fwr'M Per ceut /)f FawrJies Per Cent of F dm Hies 

in pau 12 tfionih^ eitrmnj^ nnJer $2^00 eiirnini^ S2500 or more 



2 64.5 35.5 

h U.6 \ 45.4 

4 55.1 * >^ 44.9 

5 43.7 ""^ 5^1.3 

6 or more • 35.9 * • - 64. 1 



This .inalysis suggests that there may be an element of direct 
competition between the economic needs of the family which demand 
that they "keep nwving*^ and the educational needs of the children 
which are best served by more permanent residence. 

The economic value of labor performed by the children is also 
hinted at by the fact that less than half the families earning under 
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$2500 during the year reported haviiig any children, age 6-18, 
out oi school, whereas 'two-thirds of the families earning $2'500 or 
more reported oome children, age 6-18, out of school. 

CHILD LABOR AND EARNINGS 

The data do not permit a separate tabulation of the artiount.of 
woflc or earnings of individual children for the year. Some»iftfprf 
mation is a^^ailable, however, pertaining to the work experience of 
the children during the seven-day period immediately preceding 
the interview. The field interviewing was clone during school term 
and, except in Texas, during periods typical of the agrii,'ulUiral wt)rk 
pattern in.'the area. 

. Of the total 2093 children above five years of age involved* in 
the study, 57 per cent are reported as never having worked in 
agriculture. An additional 7.5 per cent reported no work during 
the seven days prior to the interview. On 18.4 per cent no report 
of work history was available, This leaves us with a work report, 
during the' sample work week for 357 children, comprising 17.1 
per cent of the children over five years of age in the study. Table 
55 breaks down these data by study centers. 

Tabic 55 
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It. will he noted from Table 55 that the Florida Negro group 
reports the highest percentage "never worked in agriculture." The 
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Illinois sample reported by. far the largest percentage working dur- 
ing the preceding seven days. The other **on the road'' center, Vir- 
ginia, might 'hjive had a comparable percentage working but for the 
comparatively large unreported group in that center. 

In view of the publicity which has been given to the federal law 
prohibitfing employment ol^ school age children in agriculture while 
local schools are in session, it is entirely possible that there was 
some under-reporting in this matter of the number of school age 
children working during, the sample work week. 

Table 56 reports, by study centers, the number of hours vv^orked 
during the sample work week for the 357 chiWren who were 
reported as working. 

- Tabic 56 

HOURS ^'ORKI-.n HY CHIUPRKN DURING SAMPLK WORK VC'l-l-K (SOURCE: 665 
M k ;R A N T . I- A M I L V SC H i: 0 U L I- S ) 
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I'roni these data it appears that the median number of hours 
worked hy these children was shghtly over JO. A more significant 
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analysis is given in Table 57. There the hours worked by the 357 
children are related to the ages of the children. 

Table 57 



HOURS WORKKD BY CHILDREN DUaiNG SAMPLE WOI^K VC'EKK BY AGE 

CiRoups (SOURCE: 665 migrant family SCHEDULHS) 
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From Table 57 it appears that 79 children of legal school age 
(7-15) were employed in agriculture at some time during the sample 
work week. They constitute 7.3 per cent of the total number of 
children in the. compul5ory school age bracket found in the 665 
families interviewed. Most of those employed were above the age 
of 10. Above the age of 16, we find much larger numbers of the 
children at work, and many of them working well over 40 hours 
per week. 

Table 58 

KARNINCS OF CHILDREN DURING SAMPLH VC ORK WKliK (SOl.RCF.: 665 MI- 
(iRANT FAMILY SCHi:UULi:s) 
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Table 58 summarizes, by age groups, the earnings of those chil- 
dren who worked during the sample work week. Only five chiU 
dren below the age of 11 reported separate turnings, and only two 
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of these earl^^d as much as $?0. . Sixty-nine children in the 1M5 
year bracket, r^H^orted earnings. Fifty-six of them earned between 
$10 and $40. 'When we get above the legal school age limit, we 
find the economic\ contribution more substantial. Here liU report 
earnings. More than half of them earned over $30 during the 
record week. 

The age at which migrant children begin agricultural work is 
of interest to us. Table 59 gives this information for the children 
reported on this point. ' ^ \ 

^ Table 59 . 
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MUiRANT FAMILY SCHIiDULIiS) 
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It appears fr9m Table 59 thaj: 781 of the children in our sample 
have some history of agricultural work. This constitutes 37.4 per 
aMK of the 2094 children above age five in the sample. Of the 781 
children, 81.4 per cent of them began work before they were 15 
years of age. 

The Texas children began agricultural work at lower ages on 
the average than the total sample. The Virginia group also shows, 
proportionally, more children working at early ages than the total 
group. These.are balanced by the Morida Negro and the Illinois 
groups »vhere the average age at which children began agricultural 
work Vy shoun to be bomewhat higher than that of the sample a^ a 
wlv.;ic'. The benchcial effect upor. their education was evident. 
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SUMMARY AND -COMMENT 

Every. Study of agricultural migrants is a stud^ of povert 
one is no exception. Although our economic inquifies wer^ 
dental to our central concern with the education of migrant 
dren, they support the findings of many other studies in this reg 
• and they sustain the verdict of the President's Commission, writte 
in 1951, that they are indeed the children of ipisfortune.- Frag- 
mentary employment at low wages, lack of protection even by the 
modest federal minimum wage law, competition in the Southwest 
from swarms of illegal * wet-backs" reduce these people to the 
lowest rungs of the national income ladder. More than^ half the 
families in our study, even with the work of women and children, 
found themselves unable to earn $2500 in 1952. Another fourth 
of them earned between $2500 and $^500. The remaining 18.1 
per cent who earned more than $3500 were in most cases very large 
families with several workers or crew leaders whose income was 
supplemented by percentage **cuts" 'from the wages of th-^se who 
worked undfer their direction. 

In the light of these economic circumstances it is not surprismg 
that (a) most children work in the crops, at least during school 
vacation, from an early age; (b) that there is a good deal of absen- 
Ljeisni from school clue to children's going to the fields for work on 
days of plentiful harvest; (c) that a large percentage of all mi- 
grant children drop out of school at the earliest legally permissible 
age. 

• The only real surprise revealed in this chapter is the relatively 
small number of children of school age found to be working during 
the sample work week. In two of our group samples (Texas and 
Florida, white) agricultural work was not available to children at 
the time of the study. In another (Illinois) we were dealing with 
a community which has made a definite effort to get these children 
out of the fields and into school. In the other two (Florida, Negro, 
and Virginia) the extent of child labor may have been somewhat 
under-reported because of the growing awareness that such labor 
during school hours is illegal. When all allowances have been 
made, it is our conc'usion that the problem of child labor during 
school hours for-ch^ldren of legal compulsory school age is a dimin- 
ishing one in the areas chosen for this study. This is not to say that 
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it had been eliminated, nor that no areas could have been found 
where this problem is worse. It is, however, a tribute to the force 
of the federal prohibition of chTl^3 labor during school hours and 
to a growing body of public sentiment in many communities that 
very considerable progress has been piade. 

In an earlier chapter we asserted that the ultimate solution to 
the educational problems of migrant children is the elimination of 
•migrancy. Assuming that this goal is remote, we are convinced 
that the most fundamental type of improvement within the migra- 
tory framework lies in extendiiig and stabilizing the employment* 
opportunities for heads of families and raising the wages so that 
hours times wages will normally return to the head of the family - 
an annual living wage. 

We further believe that these wage workers in agriculture should 
be* included in the programs nosv firmly established for the pro* 
tection of most wage woirkers 'ih other economic enterprises. We 
refer to minimum wage legislation. Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, and workmen's compensation.. 

If these goals can be approximated, many of the educational 
problems incident to working mothers, working children, untended 
children, etc., would be minimized. Compensation for agricultural 
labor at this level would probably mean an increase in the nation's 
grocery bill. This is a price we believe the people of this nation 
should stand ready to pay for the sake of strengthening this weak 
spot in our democratic society. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. We recommend that state departments of education and local 
boards of education initiate, at state and local level respectively, 
inter-agency committees gn rtiigiant labor problems. Such commit- 
tees should include among others, representatives of public depart- 
ments of educatii^ni, health, welfare, labor, agricultural extension, 
farm placement, highway patrol. Also helpful would be reprtsen- 
tatives of farm, labor, religious, educational and other civic organ- 
izations. Such intcr-agcncy committees should be organized to con- 
duct studies, recommend state legislation and local ordinances, and 
initiate action projects to improve the economic, .social and educa- 
tional opportunities of migrant families and their children. 

M 
\ 

t 
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2. We roLomnnend, in view of the close relationship between the 
economic sfatus. and -security of migrant families and the ability of 
their children to take advantage of educational oppftrtuniti.es. that 
federal Jfegislation be enacted which will cover all agricultural 
workei^including seasonal and migratory workers,' under the federal 
minimun^'ace law and include them in the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance provisions of the Social Security Act. 



CHAPTER X 



Migrant and Resident Children 
Compared: Florida Testing 
Program^ 

EvKRY social situation involves two series of elements. One may 
be called the external series, consisting of social structures, institu- 
tions, relationships. The other is the internal; or psychological 
series embracing human 'experiences, attitudes,' emotions, adjust- 
ments and the like. The inner series is more subtle, more subjective 
and normally less susceptible to measurement and statistical analysis. 
Yet in some respects it may be equally, or even more important in 
defining suitable lines of action. 

This study has sought, insofar as feasible, to take account of these 
subjective elements in Ihe problem of adequate education for mi- 
grant children. This attempt has been reflected in reporting (see 
Chapters VII and VIII) on the attitudes of migrant parents and of 
school teachers and principals. It was very much in our conscious- 
ness as we participated in the various group discussions conducted 
at the study centers. Another experimental attempt to get at a 
significant pha-se of the subjective factor was the pupil testing pro- 
gram reported in this chapter., 

The fundamental question posed was: What are the effects of 
migrancy on the inner life of the child? This was obviously too 
large a question to be handled scientifically within the resources at 
our disposal. It had to be limited in scope and broken down into 
manageable components. 

More specifically, we set ourselves the task of seeking for ob- 
servable differences between migrant and non-migrant children in 

' Thf i^ipil 'IVstin^ Pn>^r.»ni rcpoitai m tlus tlMpicr umJiRtcd under the 

direction of Dr. Hazcn A. Curtis. Professor of I*.ducation, School c^f Ivlucation. 

FInrid.i St.itc roivcfsity, rall.ih.<.s>ee. Dr. Curtis is coauthor with Mr. Greene of 
tins chapter. 
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the ardk of general operational ability, reading achievement, arith- 
metic achievement, personalit)' adjustment and emotional adjust- 
ment 

THE TESTING PROGRAM 

The tests used in this program were as fallows: 
Intelligence —Kuhlmann-Finch Test 

Reading And Arithmetic Achievement— Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills 

in Reading and ia Arithmeftc 
Personality Adjustment—The California Test of Personality 
Emotional Adjustment— The Muoney Problem Check Lists 

The Kuhlmann-Finch Test was chosen as an accepted instru- 
ment in the field of intelligence testing for groups of school chil- 
dren and as one which minimizes the amount of reading skill re- 
quired to handle the test. The investigators desired a general indi-^ 
cation oJ the operational ability of these children in schoof^related 
situations. Since the Kuhlmann-Finch Test was developed and 
standardized with school children the authors selected it for this 
purpose. 

The lowa r.vcry PupiLTest was utilized as standaid in the 
field of testing academic achievement. 

The California Test of Personality and the Mooney Problem 
Check Lists were selected as the best available instruments to probe 
the areas of personality.- and emotional adjustment. It is acknowl- 
cjdged by the authors of this report that the precision of these or 
anX^^ther instruments currently available in these difficult fields are 
subject to serious question. Experts differ as to their value, and 
expert judgments upon the validity of findings based on the use 
of these tests will correspondingly vary. 

The tests were conducted in the "Glades" area of Palm Beach 
Counfy. riorida. Crrades V and VIIl were chosen as the mnst suit- 
able grade levels for the purpose. The total group of children 
available at these grade levels in three white and nine Negro schools 
waSe428. The same definition of migrant was used in this program 
as in the family inter\icwing (see \\ 17), The 128 children were 
distributed as shown in Table 60. 

As Table 60 shows, in the sample of white children,' the non- 
migrants outnumber the migrants four to one in the fiFth grade and 
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Table 60 

DISTRIBUTION OF THSTED CHILDRliN BY RACI; AND GRADii 





Grade 




White 






Negro 


> 


V 


Grade VIII 


Grade 


V 


Grade VIll 




No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. % 


Migrant 


19 


19 


11 25 


125 


61 


44 56 


Non-Migrant 


80 


8.1 


33 75 


81 


39 


35 44 


Total 


99 




44 


206 




79 



three to one in the eighth grade. In the Negro sample, on the con- 
trary, the migrants are in the majority, constituting almost two- 
thirds of the fifth graders and well over half of the eighth graders. 
These ratios are reflective, it should be added, of the total school 
situation in the "Glades" area. Migrant children are a distinct 
minority in the white schools, but in mid-season constitute an actual 
majority of the enrollment in the Negro schools. This is a cul- 
tural factor with which we shall have t6 reckon in the interpreta- 
tion of our findings. 

We have sought, at every point in the analysis of the test results 
to claim no more for these results than the evidence appears to 
warrant. We regard this whole phase of our project as experi- 
mental and all its findings as hypothetical. Our findings are clues 
rather than conclusigns. We are hopeful that this modest testing 
program may be useful as a pioneer effort in the near future. 

TEST RESULTS 

The eight tables which follow give an over-all view of the find- 
ings of the testing program. 



,^ Table 61 

rHRONOLO(,lGAL AGK AND SUMMARY OF TI-ST SCORl-.S MADH BY NON-MI- 

(.RANT NX Hin: c;hili)Ri:n — cradk v 







First 




ThirJ 






AV;, of 


Qnart'ih 


Medicin 


Quart He 




^ 7Vf/ 


Scores 




M 


Q: 


Norm 


Chmnological Age 












6tT^ montliS) 


80 




129.25 


140.50 




St/ndard I.Q. 


76 


80.50 


94.25 


104.25 


100 


Total Reading , / 


77 


40.63 


53.83 


63. ^'S 


56 


Total Arithmetic"^. 


• 

79 


43-13 


50.63 


55.38 


56 


Life Adjilsmient ^ 


75 


28.54 


46.50 




(25-50.75) 


Pn-.!»lcni (.heck List 


78 


54.50 


23.99 


10.25 
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Table 62 



CHRONOLOCilCAl. A(il- AND SUMMARY OF Tl-ST SCORI-S MAUK BY MIGRANT 
WHITK CHILDRHN — CiRADE V 







Virst 






Third 






No, of 


Q/uirtile 




MeJiiin 


Quditi.'f 


Siit/ofial 


Test 


Scores 


(?/ 




M 




Norm 


Chronological Age 














(in months) 


19 


1>1.75 




140.50 


162.25 




Standard I,Q, 


19 


62,75 




86.50 


1.00.25 


100 


Total Reading 


19 


33 88 




42.75 


57.13 


56 


Total Arithmetic 


19 


39.75 




49.50 


54.25 


56 


Life Adjustment 


19 


18.75 




30.83 


41.25 


(25-50-75) 


Problem Check - List 


19 


75.25 




58.50 


21.75 


«. 






Tabic 63 






• 


CHRONOLOCaCAL AOl: AND SUMNtARV 


or 


Ti:ST SCORES 


MAU>: 


BV NON-MI- 


c.RANT vc Hrri-: childri:n- 


-CiRADI: Via 












First 






Third 






So. of 


Quartile 




MeJuin 


Q Hurt lie 


NatioiUil 


7Vf/ 


Scores 


Q, 




/\l 




Norm 


Chronological Age 














{in months) 


33 


161.31 




164.33 


169.75 




Standard l.Q. 


33 


98.13 




109.13 


113.75 


100 


Ti>tal Reading 


33 


72.42 




82.25 


93.75 


86 


Total Arithmetic 


33 


76.63 




86.3^ 


96.88 


86 


Life Adjustment 


33 


20.20 




32.50 


*48.75 


(25-50-7^ ) 


Problem Check List 


33 


39-88 




32. ""5 


25.25 








Tabic 


64 








(.HRf)NnL()l»IC:AI. AuK AND SI 


WIMARV 


OF 


TI..ST scoRi:s 


MADI^ : 


hV .NtlCiRANT 


WHM l (.HIl.DRl.N — C.RADi: Vril 














l-ir.U 






Third 






So. of 


Qru anile 




iWeJiJu 




Wifl'/flil! 




Scofc.i 






M 




So mi 


Chrcintilngical Age 














(in months) 


11 






r2.50 


r-.25 




Stantlard l.Q. 


1 1 


86.88 




9V5() 


101.25 


100 


Tt^tal , Reading 


\0 


60.50 




68.50 


8^.50 


86 


Total Arithmetic 


11 


6'/. 38 






:'9.25 


86 


Life Adjustment 


11 


9.38 




52.50 


76.2^ 


(25.50-"'5 ) 


Prublcm (.heck List 


1 1 


^0.2*5 




12 2^ 


20.^8 





A brief intcrprcta'.ion of the forc^ning tahk-s may be helpful to 
the reader. The first line in each table reports the chronological 
age (in months) of the children, l-ach of the other lines in each 
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table gives the report on a separate 'test. Line 2 reports the results 
of the Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests. Line 3 reports on the 
Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills nn Reading; and line 4 in 
arithmetic. Line 5 reports the so-called Life Adjustment Score 
which is the over-^all score in the California Test of Personality, 
Liiie 6 gives the "report'(Mi~"the problems checked by the children 
in the Mooney Problem Check Lists. 

Now concerning the columns.'^The method of analysis selected 
out of several possible methods, was the method of quartile dis- 
tribution. It was felt that for the purpose of comparing migrant and 
non-migrant children, r this method would have maximum utilily. 
This method consists, first, of laying out all the scores made by 
one group »(lf children (e.g. the non-migrant, white, fifth graders) 
in order of the size of the score. Then beginning from the lowest 
score, note is taken of that score below which 2^ per cent of <the 
scores fall; the one below which 50 per cent of the scores fall; and 
the one below which 75 per cont of the scores fall. Tlius the group 
is divided into four equal parts, or quarters. The scores which 
are found at these three breaking points arc designated respectively 
Qi (first quartile), M (median), and Q. (third quartile), . 

The first column in each of the summary tables indicates the 
number of cases represented. The number opposite 'X^hronological 
Age** reflects the total number of children involved in the testing 
pn^gram. Numbers opposite some of the tests vary from that norm. 
This is because some children were absent from school on the days 
when certain tests were administered. It also reflects the facts, as 
will be pointed out later, that some of the tests were so incompletely 
filled out or si^ badly below standard that it was impossible to 
assign meaningful scores to them. 

The second column reports the score found at the first quartile 
point (Q:). (-C)lunin ^ reports the meduifi (M.) score. Ciolumn 4 
gives the score found at the third quartile point (Q:). Column 5 
notes the national normal score fi^r the test where such has been 
established. 

To illustrate, a correct interprc>t>tion of line 2, of Table 61. 
reporting on the Standard I.Q. scores of the noivmigrant, white 
thildren iit (Jr4ide V winild he: Table 61. line 2 tells us that 76 
noii-migr^int. white children in Grade \' nuitle scores on the Kuhb 
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Table 65 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGK AND SUMMARY OF TEST SCORHS MADE BY NON-Mi' 
. GRANT NEGRO CHILDREN — GRADE V 







Fit St 




Third 






No. of 


QuartUe 


Median 


Qffartile 


National 


Test' 


Scores 




M 


Q, 


Norm 


Chronological Age 












(in months) , 


80 


129.25 


136,67 


150.99 




Standard I.Q. 


60 


64.99 


73.50 


83.99 


100 


Total Reading ' 


79 


•28.88 


W 1 \ 


39.54 


56 


Total Arithmetic 


74 


34.10 


37.99 


43.92 


56 


Life Adjustment 


68 


20.91 




44.99 


(25-50-75 ) 


Problem Check List 


12 


71.33 - 


48.67 


34.50' 








Table 66 








CHRONOLOCilCAL ACil-: AND 


SUMMARY OF 


THST SCORHS 


MADH BY MIGRANT 


NH(iRO CHILDRHN — (iRADH V 












First 




Third 






No. of 


Qiictrt'ile 


Median 


Q/iaytile 


NationaJ 


Test 


Scores 




M 




Norm 


Chronological Age 












(in months) 


117 


133.65 


1-^5.25 


158.92 




Standard LQ. 


62 


6L50 


70.33 


80.50 


100 


Total Reading 


106 


27.7^^ 




37.75 


56 


Total Arithmetic 


112 


33.40 


37.S*0 


43.14 


56 


Life Adjustment 


85 


20.52 


29.7 • 


41.53 


(25-50-75) 


Problem Check List 


100 


63.99 




33.33 








Table 67 








(.HR<)NOt-(HJ(.AL AGi: AND 


SUMMARY OK 


TKST SCORHS 


, .vtADl-: 


BY NC)N-.\I!- 


(.RANI Ni:(>Rf> 


CHILDRKN — C.RADli VIII 












first 




Third 






No. of 


Q/iUrtilt 


Median 




National 


Tea 


Si (Ji es 




M 


Qj 


Norm 


Chronuliigical Age 












Cin mcmths) 


32 


169.50 


P5.50 


184.50 




Standard I.Q. 


2\ 


6^.99 


82.99 


86.99 


100 


Total Reading 


\h 


45.63 


48*75 


56.^5 


^ 86 


Total Arithmetic 


?.\ 


47.50 


53.99 


59.99 


86 


Life Adjustment 


16 


8. '5 


2 ^99 


49.99 


(25-50-''^) 


Problem ( heik List 


29 


4^•'5 


33.'M) 


15.42 
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Table 68 



CHRONOLO(iICAL AGI; AND SlJNtNtARY OF TliST SCORliS MADlv BY MIGRANT 
NliCRO CHILDREN — (JRADU VIII 



Test 

Chronological Age 

(in months) 
Standard LQ. 
Total Reading 
Total Arithmetic 
Life Adjustment 
Problem Check List 38 



No, of 
Scores 

39 
29 
16 
39 
20 



Vint 
Q /I III tile 

Q, 

169.88 
71.08 
4j.99 
48.38 
12,50 
58.50 



Median 
AI 

175.83 
77.50 
51.99 
. 53.75^ 
18.00 
47.99 




National 
Norm 



100 
86 
86 

(25-50.75) 



mann-Finch. Intelligence Test. Of these 76 scores, one-quarter fell 
below 80.30; one-half fell below 94.25; three-quarters fell jpelow 
104.25. Each line of each Table may be interpreted in exactly this 
same way, except for a slight variatioa in the last line. 

On the Mooney Problem Check Lists, the score 'consists merely 
of the number of problems underlined by flie child as troublesome 
to him. It is assumed that the smaller number of problems checked, 
the better the degree of adjustment. To make these scores conform 
in meaning to the others, the series were reversed so that the higher 
scores rather than the lower are reported in the first quartile. The 
interpretation of line 6, Table 61, therefore would run as follows: 
On the Mooney Problem Check Lists, 78 non-migrant, white chil- 
dren at Grade V made scores. Twenty-five per cent checked more 
than 54.50 problems; half checked more than 23.99 problems; 
and three-quarters checked more than 10.25 problems, 

TEST SCORE ANALYSIS '* 

We are now ready to summarize the findings revealed by the test 
score analysis of our 428 cases. It should be made clear at the 
outset that the sample, especially when subdivided between two 
races, two grades, and migrant and non-migrant status, proves to 
be an uncomfortably small sample for satisfactory statistical treat- 
ment. Aware of this shortcoming, fhe authors were at pains to 



- This sfttion omtain-s a Jrastiuilly condensed vcfsion the an lysis ()f test stoics 
ni.idc by Dr, Curtis, A riKnc txlcndcd rcpurt nf this analysis is expected to be 
.i\.nlable as .i separate nitiivjttraph for students especially interested in this aspect of 
migrant ed; turn. 
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establish, by approved statistical methodologyy.,a level of confidence 
.factor for'each and every comparison. These confidence levels are 
reported* in detail in the. extended analysis, 

a, Chronological Age 

Migrant children proved to be chronologically older than non- 
migrPiit children at every point of comparison. This is true for both 
whitci and Negro; for both grades, five and eight, and for every 
quartile point in the summary tables. Another way to state this 
finding is to say that migrant children tend to be retarded in school 
progress as compared to non^lhigrant children. The evidence fur- 
ther indicates that in the interval between GraHe V and Grade VIII, 
the older migrant childreri (i.e. the more retarded) tend to drop 
out of school at a more rapid rate than the older non-migrant chil- 
dren. Although observable in both racial groups, the statistical 
validity of these tendencies is more substantial in the white than in 
the Negro group. 

b. Standard Intelligence Quotients 

Various interpretations have been assigned by students in the 
field of intelligence testing to the results of standard intelligence 
tests, "Intelligence" as measured by the Kuhlmann-Finch Test is 
not a "native," "inherited" or "unconditioned" human capacity: On 
the contrary, whatever may be the child's native intellectual endow- 
ment/the "intelligence" which can be measured by ti;e Kuhlmann- 
Finch Test is conditioned by many factors in the environment -and 
experience of the child including, significantly for this study, his 
school experiences. 

This is necessarily true because these^ tests were developed and 
largely standardised with groups of school children. These tests ^ 
are deemed to be a valid indicator of genera^ ability, native to some 
extent and probably largely acquired, to function effectively in 
school-related activities. 

Comparison of the scores made by migrant and noii-migrant chil- 
dren on the Kuhlmann-Finch Test lead to the following tmdings: 

1, The white migrant children tend to make significantly lower 
scores on standard I,Q, tests than their noivmigrant classmates, 

2, There is no significant difference between migrant and non- 
migrant >Luro children in the abilities revealed by standard I,Q, 
scores. 
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3. Eighth >zraders in these schools, both migrant and non-migparit, 
both^vhite and Negro, may possess a slightly higher operational 
ability to learn and adjust (as measured by the I.Q. standard) than 
their rifth grade counterparts. 

c. Acbievefnepit hi Readipig 

Findings dri,\vn frotn a comparison of migrant with non-migrant 
scores on the reading tests are as follows: 

1. White migrant children are definitely retarded in reading 
achievement, including both reading comprehension and vocabulary, 
in comparison to their non-migrant classmates. 

2. No clear-cut distinction has been established between the read- 
ing ability o*^ migrant and non-migrant Negro children. 

3. Militancy tends* to impair the child's chances of making rela- 
tive improvement in reading ability as he moves through school. 
This appears to be especially likely in the case of slow-learning 
children. 

The seriousness of the retardation in reading achievement of 
these migrant children is empjhasized when their test scores are 
compared to the national norms and to the scores obtained by their 
non mii^rant classmates. 
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Mi:ni.\N RiwniNi, scoris madi-: 


BY MK.UANT 




r!:i.ati:d to na- 


TIDNAL Nf;RM 
















Per cent n 


/ 








K or null 


Ref ;fi/uf/orj 






Siore f 






\Vhite^--( Trade V 


56 


42.75 


76.3 t 


13.25 


Whitc-^Gradc VIII 


86 


68.50 


■'9.65 


17.50 


Xc^ri) — Ciratle V 


56 


30.28 


51.0" 


25,72 


N'c^»rt>--Crrade VIII 


86 


51.99 


60.15 


31.01 



^he data in Table &) indicate that the white migrant children 
.'f the fifth and ci/^hth grades are retarded 1^,25 months and 17.50 
IK :ithb respectively when their achievement is compared with 
median achievement of large samplings of American children. This 
suggests that they will he at a disadvantage in typical schools in 
other sections of the L-nited States. That they are at a disadvantage 
when working with non-migrant children in the "Crladcs" schools 
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is indicated by the fact that compared to non-migrant classmates, 
at the .median they are retarded 10.88 months and 13.70 months 
respectively. 

The data for the Negro children show an even greater retarda- 
tion when compared with national norms. 

Table 69, in fact, does not fully reflect the retardation which has 
taken place in the Negro migrant group. Actually eight of the 114 
fifth grade Negro migrants and 23 of the 39 eighth grade Negro 
migrants who took the reading test did so poorly that they did not 
attain' the minimum available score. Consequently their efforts are 
^nqt included in the scores reported above. It is also true that one 
'fifth 'grade Negro non-migrant and 20 eighth grade Negro non- 
migrants failed to make minimum scores on this test. 

This relative retardation is indicative of the problem which will 
be faced by these migrant child^ten if their travels bring them into 
schools where the general statidard of achievement in reading 
approximates the national norm. But they differ by only a few 
months from their non-migrant Negro classmates in the "Glades" 
schools. These data suggest, on the one hand, that they are prob-^ 
ably fairly well adjusted to the tempo of these schools, and on 
the other, that these schools have the very large job of raising the 
whole achievement level of all their Negro children, both migrant 
and non-migrant. 

d. Achievement in Arithmetic 

In summary, -the arithmetic scores support the following findings: 

1. White migrant children show definite retardation compared 
to non-migrant classmates in arithmetic achievement, including 
vocabulary and fundamental usage, whole numbers and fractions, 
and problems. 

2. No significant dii'fercnte appears between the arithmetic 
achievement of migrant and non-migrant Negro pupils. 

3. Serious retardation, relative to national niDrm.s, is shown by 
the scores of both migrant and non-migrant Negro children. , 

4. There is evidence that migrancy is associated with retardation 
in the rate of progress in arithmetic learning in the interval between 
Ciradc V and Crade VIII. 
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Calif orHiu Test of Personality 

The California Test of Personality is divided into two main sec- 
tions: Self adjustment and social adjustment; and these sections are 
in turn each subdivided into six parts. These six parts are as follows: 

A. Self-adjustment ' 

L Self-reliance ^ 

2. Sense of personal \Vorth 

3. Sense of personal freedom 

4. Feeling of belonging 

5. Withdrawing tendencies (freedom from) 
' 6. Nervous symptoms (freedom from) 

B. Social adjustment 

1. Social standards 

2. Social skills 

3. Anti-social tendencies (freedom from) 

4. Family relations 

5. School relations 

6. Community relations 

As defined by its authors, the major purpose of the California 
Test of Personality is "to reveal the extent to vC^]pich the pupil is 
adjusting to the problems and conditions which confront him and 
is developing a normal, happy and socially effective personality/' • 
They acknowledge that the personality factors which the test seeks 
to measure are more "intangible" than those measured by tests of 
capacity, skill and achievement. 

NVe have granted in the introductory paragraphs of this chapter 
that the findings of this portion of our testing program must be 
regarded as cjuite icntative in view of (a) the uncertain status of 
psychological instruments in this field ai;d (b) the relatively small 
number of children in our sample. 

Therefore, we present the following findings, based on analvsis 
of scores made on the California lest of Personality, as clues to 
an understanding of the impact of migrancy upon this very im- 
portant area of human experic -ce, and as a challenge to further 
and n'H)rc definite research in tins held. 
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1. On this test,' migrant children^ the fifth grade, both white 
and Negro, made scores indicati)^ significantly poorer self- 
adjustment and social^ adjustment than their non-migrant 
classmates. 

2. At the eigh,th grade level, nd significant, over-all differences 
in self-adjustnient or social-adjustment were - discovered be- 
tween migrant and non-migrant children, either white or 
Negro. ' 

_ f. Mooney Prohle>.i Check Lists 

The Mooney Problem Check Lists^were administered to the chil- 
dren as. an instrument designed to shed light on the comparative 
degree of emotional adjustment of migrant and non-migrant chil- 
dren. The authors of the Check Lists specify that it is not a test 
in the ordinary sense., They 'have been at pains not to establish or 
publish any national norm.s. They point out that it does not pfofess 

- to measure the scope- or intensity of student problems in such a way 
as to yield a test score. The number of problems checked should 

' be regarded, say the uutlu)rs, rather a.s a census count of the prob- 
lems,of which the student is currently aware and which he is willing 

. to admit. 

There are 210 items in, the Junior High Scluiol Form, the one 
given to both fifth and eig,hth grades in this study. These are dis- 
tributed equidly (30 each) among seven specific adjustment areas 
• as follows: 

A. Health and physical development 

H. School A 

C. Home and family \ , 

D. Money, work and future 
v.. Hoy and girl relations 

l". Relati(ins to people in general 

C». Self -centered concerns ' . 

The findings from analysis of the Mooney Problem Check Lists 
scores are as follows: 

I. At the fifth grade level, migrant white children indicated that 
r' vs V Touhlcd by more problems than were their non-migrant 
classmates. 
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2. At the eighth grade level there appeared to significant 
difference between the number o£ problems checked by migrant and 
non-migrant white children, 

3. Among Negro children at the fifth grade level, migrant chil- 
dren indicated that thejj^were troubled by fewer problems than 
were their non-migrant classmates. 

4. Among Negro children at the eighth-grade level, migrant 
children indicated that they were troubled by more problems than 
were their non-migrant classmates. 

5. An inspection of th^ part scores discloses no clear-cut or con- 
sistent pattern of differences between migrant and non-migrant chil- 
dren in either or both races* 

INTERPRETATION OF TEST SCORE FINDINGS 

In conclusion, what has this entire testing program revealed to 
us regarding the effects of migrancy on the inner life of the mi- 
grant child? 

Despite all the reservations made in the preceding pages, the 
authors feel that the results of the tests administered to the 143 
white children have established, at least as a firm hypothesis, that 
migrancy has an adverse effect upon the child's normal progress 
through school, upon his development of basic operational intelli- 
gence, upon his achievement in the basic skills in reading and 
arithmetic and upon personality growth and emotional adjustment. 

If we may tentatively view a composite of the measures we have 
used as indicative of the effects of migrancy upon the inner life of 
the "whole child," we may properly call attention to the f^ct that 
out of a total .of 78 comparisons made by white children on the 
total scores, principal sub-scores, and the chronological age analysis, 
70 favored the non-migrants over the migrants. In other words, at 
70 out of 78 quartile points, the differences between migrants and 
non-migrants, whether large or small, indicate superiority of the 
non-migrants and relative retardation or non-adjustment on tlie-part 
of the migrants. To the extent that we may properly view a com- 
posite of these measures as indicative of the effects of migrancy 
upon the inner h'fc of the "whole child," the direction of these 
.differences may be accepted as a pr;ictical certainty as fa^'orable to 
non-migrant white children over migrant white children. 
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Viewed in the same {ierspective, the test results from the Negro 
group are far less definitive. In this case, 45 out of the 78 com- 
parisons indicate superior achievement-adjustment on the part of 
the non-migrants and 33 reflect superiority on the part of the mi- 
grant group. This is insufficient to establish any clear trend, .More- 
over, the amounts of difference at the various comparison points 
are generally smaller than in the white group. Even though the 
Negro sample (28^ cases) was approximately twice as large as the 
white, only 11 of the 78 principal comparisons proved statistically 
significant. Of these 11, seven were favorable to non-migrants 
and four to migrants. 

The only conclusion which the authors of this report can hon- 
estly subscribe, to 'is that no significant differences in school achieve- 
ment or personal adjustment have been established between mi- 
grant and non-migrant Negro school children in the "Glades" area 
of Palm Beach County, 

The authors have a hypothesis to explain this seeming contradic- 
tion between the findings of the two sets of test results, white and 
Negro, It is our belief ihat a part of the explanation is to be 
found in the signifi.'antly ditVcrent school situation in which the mi- 
grants of the two racial groups find themselves, . 

In the white schools, as we pointed out at the beginning of this 
chapter, migrant children constitute a small fraction of the total 
school population. In the tl.rcc white schools at the time the 
testing was done, there were approximately 1*^0 -nigrant children 
in a total school population of 1100, 

In such a situation it is understandable that the entire school 
program is geared to the learning capacities and personality needs 
of the 900 to 1000 permanent, full-time pupils. The migrants, who 
drift in one to thrge months late, who constitute a small minority- 
even at the peak of their enrollment, and who may leave up to a 
month before school closes, constitute a distinct minority element 
in the school situation. Teachers and administrators, with the be.st 
of g(n)d will and intentions, simply arc unable to give these chil- 
dreli the kind uf school experience which will keep their progress, 
.ulucvemcnt and adjustment abreast of the permanent gn)up. 

Indications from other parts of our survey are that about half of 
these white nugraiit children attend no other school. Hence this 
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fragmentary and, for some, frustrating experience in ^Palm Beach 
County constitutes their total experience of schooling' and may 
easily account for their retardation and lack of adjustment. The 
half who do attend one or more other schools during their travels 
in all probability find themselves in the same sort of minoTity 
situation wherever they go. 

With the Negro group the situation is very different. In the 
1952-53 school year the principals in the nine Negro schools of the 
''Glades'* urea reported 'the following enrollment figures: 

• Opening membership ' 1228 J • . 

Highest migrant membership 1291 
^ Highest total membership 2519 

Hece we must visualize a school system which opens ,in September 
with something like 50 per cent of its anticipated enrollment. 
Teachers, principals and everyor>e involved'* know that beginning 
about October 15, the school enrollment will start to climb rapidly 
as hundreds of migrant families begin to return to winter quarters. 
By .December most of the children are enrolled in school, but late 
in April they will begin to drop out as their families "hit the road" 
again. During the peak period from about December 1 to April 
M\ the migrant children constitute half of the whole school popu- 
lation if not a little more. 

In this situation it is by no means a far-fetched assumption that 
the classroom is geared jjretty much to this cycle of influx and 
exodus, and it is d^tremely difficult to hiaintain an optimum tempo 
of learning for even the permanent group. Consequently the school 
experiences of the migrant and non-migrant children are not radi- 
cally different, and even the learning opportunity of the two groups 
will be similar if not identical throughout much of the year. 

The other consideration has to do with the definition of agri- 
cultural migrant used in this and all other phases of our project. 
It will be recalled that the definition of migrancy includes only 
those families and children who followed the crops within the past 
12 mor.rhs. This limitation was necessary f-or several reasons in 
the project as a whole. However, aiialysis of our Negro sample in 
the testing program reveals that 3^ of the 116 childrcii treated as 
nori-migrarUs heloiig to families who have in the p^ist "followed 
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the crops," but not during the 12 months preceding the testing. 
Here, then, are 28.5 per cent of our so-called "non-migrants" who 
may rather recently have been migrants and may possess in greater 
or less degree such characteristics as result from migrancy. 

A second limitation imposed by our definition is that the duration 
of migrancy could not be considered. It is quite conceivable, al- 
though we have no data to support the conjecture, that the real 
effects of migrancy upon each 'ace would have been much more 
apparent if we had related oui measures of achievement to some 
measure of the duration of the migratory status of the child's 
family. 

SI;M MARY AND COMMKNT 

While we have been cautious about our assertions in reporting 
the results (of this testing program, there are certainly some impli- 
cations for teaching that we can safely draw. Since the white and 
'Negro findings differed rather widely we relate these implications 
separately to these -two situations. 

a. Implications for ituuhers in situations com parable to our white 
sample 

There is little reason to tear that the prescnce-of these migrant 
white children is adversely aifecting the educational achievement of 
the resident white children. The scores of .the resident children 

• fluctuated around the national norms for tlieir grades, some a bit 
below, some a bit above, and in the main abou^ as wc would expect 

■ in a chance selection of t:roups of normal children in a large 
American school system. Don't blame these migrants for "lowering 

. the standards"'. 

The- migrant children \\lio come to your schoolroom door will 
pn)lvbly be physically mofe mature, educationally less well-equipped 
to study independently, emotionally less secure, and troubled by 
more problems of more different kinds than the other children in 
your room. Not all will be, but the good teachers will remember 
that' the Jiances arc pretty )Cood that each one may be. Therefore 
she will ^lot be perturbed if sonic of them arc. 

While the dif'fe rentes arc real in many cases, they are not so great 
that migrant cluklrcii are to he thought diltcrent race of men. The 
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fiood teacher nyjst^make adjustments for the physically retarded and 
the physically more mature. Our data show th.it some migrant 
children, particularly' the more mature, may -need a little more 
adjustment than the non-migrant. Remedial instruction and indi- 
vidual attention is needed by slow learners in every classroom. Mi- 
grant children will probably need this, too, and perhaps a little more 
help than the resident children who have been getting such help all 
year— anji^il their lives. All children have emotional probems 
at times— some slight, some serious. Our data suggest only that 
migrant children may have emotional problems a bit more often, 
and a bit more serious than children enjoying the security of a 
fixed home — but their problems difior only in degree and not in 
kind. This implies that just as the good teacher has always ex- 
, tended a hand of helpfulness, and a heart of understanding ro the 
emotionally upset child, .so will the good teacher of migrants expect 
to extend the same a bit more often. 

Finally, the good teacher has always enlisted the help of her 
children in solving their own problems and the problems of their 
classmates. Our data picture these migrant children as normal 
enough to he^p themselves in a good classroom setting and picture 
the non-migrant children as normal enough to lend a hand socially, 
educationally and emotionally to the migrants. 

b. hn plications joy teachers in situations comparable to our Negro 
}jn/plt' 

The most obvious conclusion is that the non-migrant and the 
migrant children present the .same ^^roblems. There is little differ- 
ence between them cither in kind or degree. 

The general picture is one of great need, and one that teachers 
aloni* cannot solve. The adult community needs to redcuicate itself 
to its schools, lending its moral and active support to school pro- 
grams that get children in school, build up regular attendance, and 
hold children til! graduation, ^'hcse children, both migrant and 
non-fuigrant, and their parents need to believe in the values of an 
L'ducaruMi, 

With ISO many children failing to taste success in their school- 
related activities, we tnay surmise that almost as a body they may 
(]uit trving to learii. If this is so, a heroic effcjrt at curnculum 
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reorganization is implied. Professional assisfance new instruc- 
tional resources and community understanding are rcc|uired. 

Learning skills have not kept pace with physical and social ma- 
turity. These-children need to be taught the skills of reading that 
much younger children are normally taught, but the content of their 
reading must appeal to their present interests. The elementary 
skills- of arithmetic must be taught, but the application of these 
skills must be in terms of their present needs. In the intermediate 
•and certainly in the upper grades, a mature content must serve as 
the vehicle for the mastery of elementary skills. 

The school probably needs to develop an appreciation of avoca- 
tional interests of a literary nature. Where books and magazines 
are not found in the home, are not reavl by parents, are seldom 
read to children, then the printed page is to hese children a foreign 
language. If literary interests can be develo ed in the homes the 
work in these schools will become more ne:;/y like the work in 
typical schools attended by children from hornrx where reading is 
a customary pursuit. ^ 

RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

1, We recommend that, insofar as possible, regular'- classroom 
testihg programs in schools receiving migrant children be conducted 
at a time of the year when the migrant children are in residence 
and in school, ^'hcre thi?is not possible we urge teachers to make 
special arrangements for administering appropriate standard tests 
to their migrant children. In all cases we urge that special attention 
be given by teachers to the needs and problems of their migrant 
children as revealed by test results. 

2. We recommend that State Departments of Public Instruction 
seek to interest research or testing departments of state colleges 
or teacher training institutions in developing research projects de- 
signed to reveal the psychological effects of migrancy upon the 
mental and emotional life of the migrant child. 



CHAPTER Xl 

An Experiment in 
Curriculum Building: Wisconsin 

Spanish'Speaking migrant children , , , are no different from any flffer 
children in, their make^-up and in their behavior. One finds among them evi- 
dences of maturity and immaturity, considerati()n and selfishness, independence 
and dependence. Simply— they are children! Yet this slumld not imply that 
their pattern of living is like that of a child who lives in one community during 
his school years and whose family has a relatively assured place in the economic 
and social setup. These children are different. It isn't just their being migrants 
thu't makes them different; it isn't just their being working peonle; it isn't just 
their being Spanish-speaking, All these facts and many more create the need 
for reconsidering the whole approach tt) migrant education — the attitude of 
o:her citizens, isolated living' in rural camps, inadequate livinj^ accomniodations, 
the unproductive drought-ridden Southwest, the illegal entrance of "wetbacks," 
the weak enforcement of child labor laws and others , , , , 

ThI'SH words embody the central conclusion reached by^he staff 
of an experimental summer school for Spanish- American migrant 
children which was conducted for six weeks during the summer of 
1953 in the Oak Center School near Waupun, Wisconsin, It was 
sponsored by the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, 
the Wisconsin Commission on Human Rights, the Wisconsin Wel- 
fare Council, the Wisconsin Migrant Committee and the Waupun 
Council on Human Relations, Financial contributions were made 
by several other groups including the National Council on Agricul- 
tural Life and Labor, Although this experimental school was neither 
initiated nor directed by the Research Project Board, we have em- 
bodied its findings as part of this report with permission of the 
sponsors because of its relevance to the subject of curriculum adapta- 
tion discussed generally in Chapter VII, ^ 

'-•^ A nvui- u»iTipktc rvporr »»r this projut ni.iy lu* fj,u^ from Dr. Willi,mi C Kahl, 
Sr.itc Dtp,irtnunt uf Pubhi InMtuvtJun. M,uliM»n, Wis.'. >nsin It unxt,iins in ,implificd 
hum the- ni.ircn,il sinnniari/cJ hcrt, plus an cxtvndod biblli»^raph>^..aKi ,i • l,in>;u.i>;c' 
anal^si^ dealing; with Sp.inish.Iin>»hsh lani4ii,i>;o pruhicnis. 

I5i 
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Miss Maiian Hull, instructor in teacher education, Northwestern 
College, Orange City, Iowa, and Miss Delores Brown, graduate 
teaching assistant in Spanish, University of Wisconsin, staffed this 
experimental project. There were 22 children enfoUcd in the school, 
ranging in age from iive to 12 years. Major objectives of the project 
were: 

1. To provide a meaningful and worthwhile educational expe- 
rience for mjgrant children based upon their common interests and 
needs. 

2. To develop units of instructional materials which may be used 
in regular classrooms with migrants children. 

3. To determine the types of material which would more ade- 
quatelvfoster the educational growth of the migrai.t child. 

4. io discover a potential contribution which migrant childr^^n 
could make toward the enrichment of schools in which they are 
enrolled. 

5. To explore the possibilities of a summer educational program 
to fill in the gaps which migrancy has created in the school ex- 
periences of the children. 

TheVeport of the summer school staff contains personality sketches 
of each of the 22 children. The tht^c which follow are typical, 

McifUielci was a skinny, undersized fcirl who looked younger than 
her 11 years. Her size and poor or pissing lunches were evidence 
of malnourishment. She had a third-year reading ability. Her sense 
of rhythm was remarkable and she proved to be a leader in the 
group singing without being noticeably so. She was high str^mg 
and under great nervous tension. She seemed willing to beiHomi- 
nated by Cristina. 

Nicolas was a six-year-old who was just beginning to understand 
l-nglish. A good-natured, happy-go-lucky child, a wiggle-worm, he 
was never where he was expected to be and was always separated 
from his properties. One day Nicolas went on the bus in a complete 
circuit in the opposiv- direction from his home. Unconcernedly he 
got our of the bus atui into the car to go back home. ^ 

Pi jK^ was a bright-eyed boy, nine or 10 years of age. He had a 
fust-year reading ability. His pride in thp preference for speaking 
r.nglish was noticeable. He attended school only when he was not 
i.ceded in the fields. He was cooperat^e and helpful. 
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Further emphasizing that migrant children are different in degree 
although basically similar to all children, the report defines the 
fi)l lowing special needs of migrant children: 

1. Their need for the feeling of sciinity is great. It is hard for 
^ny child to make the adjustment necessary when moving to a new 
* community. He must become acquainted with new teachers, and 

new classmates, new regulations and requirements. But when a 
child must make this adjustment three to U) times a year and to 
a different culture group, how his feeling of security is shaken! 
This feeling of insecurity may bring about a great lack of, con- 
fidence in his own ability and so make the child appe^j^r slower than 
he really is. The child must know that he is accepted and liked 
just as he is. The classroom must attempt to supply ir^ecurity which 
he is not receiving elsewhere, 

2. The child must be given a feeling of helongingness. Much can 
;be done to prepare resident children for the arrival of the migrant 

children. An understanding of what the migrants contribute to the 
economy of thl. community will help. A study of Spanish and 
Mexican culture will give them an appreciation of their worth. 
The teacher must strive to see that each child feels that he is a part 
of the activity and belongs to the group. 

3. The need tn^kuow or acquire hifor})iaUon, Perhaps this need 
must be aroused. The parents of these children are apt to be very 
busy and may stifle the natural curiosity of the child even more than 
other parents do. There is often little felt need for the accjuiring 
of information. The children do not sec the necessity for lc»trning, 

' 4. The need to exlH^rionv sinccss. Since. these children will often • 
have made less progress than other children of their age, they are 
deprived of the feeling of success. The teacher has a special task 
in di.scovering and creating situations in which the child can succeed. 

Significant findings of this intimate educational experience with 
^ group of Spanish- American migrants may be sumnuiri/ed as 
follows: 

1. The language situation is not an impossible barrier. . 
1. Spanish-American migrant children are teacJiable. 
S. The accent of the children mav call for specfal work. 
• i. Thechildien need to he given the opportunity to :ead and to 
^peak fiuently. 
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5. The ability to comprehend reading material is generally very 
much retarded. * . . 

6. Their ability in word attack skills may be undeveloped, 

7. A real appreciation of music may be found in these children. 

8. The children may have a good 3ense of color, 

9. The children may have great difficulty in their understanding 
and reading of maps. It was found that even though they had 
travelled a great deal, they had had no share in planning the trip 
or watching a map as they travelled from place to place. 

10. The child must feel that deficiencies in skills' are something 
to discover anxl correct, not to hide. 

11. Although there is a great need for the children to know how 
to use money and to use mathematical skills, these, skills may be 
totally undeveloped. 

12. When a child moves from school to school, the accumulating 
of materials a child ordiiTarily supplies may be very difficult. 

13. The children may have a poorly developed sense of organ- 
ixation and no practice in planning because they travel -from school 
to school. 

M. They do not sec the completion of one process because of 
their continual nu.ving. They may know that tl)e cotton boll is 
picked, but do not realize tha,t cotton becomes a fl|ber which in turn 
becomes the dress they wear. 

15. The children do not call themselves Americans, Despite 
their American citizenship, they tend to think of themselves as 
"Mexicans." 

16. Respect for personal property and the rights of others may 
have to be taught. Recause of their living conditions the sharing 
of trucks and personal belongings, these children do not always 
have regard for certain property rights of others. 

17. The older child feels he has the right to domina^ his* 
younger brother or sister. It seems a part of their culture that the 
older member can give orders and expect obedience and can claim 
anything the younger child has. 

IS. The teeth of the Spanish-Americans who attended the school 
were unusu.illy good. 

19. It would be well to check for tuberculosis as soon after 
their arrival as possible if that has not already been done. 
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THE DAILY PROGRAM 

In formulating the daily schedule many factors had to be taken 
into account; the ages of the children* (from five to 12); the num- 
ber attending (from six to over 20); their reading ability (the 
range being from no ability to second year and better); the chil- 
dren's facility in English; the qualifications of the two teachers and 
the one senior high school assistant; the limitations of the one-room 
school; the need of the children for contacts with residents in 
Waupun; the value of knowing about and utilising community 
facilities; and many additional factors. The general pattern de- 
cided upon was to spend the mornings at school and the after- 
noons in a Waupun park or on a planned visit. 

The morning program began with a 15-minute music period for 
all the children. They learned songs in English and in Spanish. 
They were then divided into four groups for the rest of the morn- 
ing's activities. 

The kindergarten pupils had a readiness program incorporating 
drill, stories, art work, organized and free play periods. Since 
most of the children spoke Spanish, specific attention was directed 
toward th^ learning of the English language. 

^The beginning reading group did their reading and correlated 
work in English. 

Those children with a first grade reading ability had a story and 
some phonetic work in Spanish, but did their reading, experience 
charts, and art work with supervision in English. It was refreshing 
to note the enjoyment they reflected in their contact with books. 

The group with a second year and better reading ability partici- 
pated in a study unit called "Traveling Wc Go." This was con- 
ducted entirely in English. Spanish was used in their language 
study for drawing parallels and noting contrasts between the two 
languages. It was the opinion of the Wisconsin Project staff that 
the migrant children could be placed in regular classroom situations, 
and that the individual and group needs could thus be met more 
realistically in most instances. 

Lunch was eaten at the school and was followed by a short rest 
period. Afterwards all went iiiti^ Waupun for play with the Anglo 
du'lclren in tlie park or for tours to various places. There were 
also some out-of-doors art activities in the afternoon. 
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"TRAVELING WE go" 

Pprhaps the most creative aspect of the Wiscc^sin school was the 
development of the curriculum unit, "Traveling We Go." It is 
cited in this report as an illustration of good and imaginative cur- 
riculum adaiptation to the interest and needs of migrant children. 

a. How to use this resource unit 

This unit was prepared to furnish suggestions for the teac-her in 
iier pre-planning in those situations where migrants have become 
a part of the school enrollment. It may be used with one grade, a 
combination of grades, or in. a typical eight-grade rural school. 

It was especially designed to suggest materials and activities of 
high interest at many reading levels so that thd^e with a low ability 
in reading may work with those of high ability. Affith growth at all 
levels. To be most effective, this unit should be used with chil- 
dren who have a minimum of better than first- grade reading ability 
and an age of at least eight years. 

"Traveling We Go" will serve best when adapted to fit each 
particular situation. It should be thought of as one over-all unit — 
the story of the' migrant child's work and travels— but containing 
as many smaller units as needed to fit the experiences of the mi- 
grants in' the particular school for the time they stay. They may 
"travel" from one smaller* unit to another; from the unit on cotton 
to. one on citrus fruits, on to sugar beets— or to cherries, truck 
farming, etc. Thus it will be possible to finish at least one unit" 
before the child moves on to another school. 

b. Si^H/IU'itu e (ij the topic 

Learning always has more significance when it is based on ex- 
perience. Because this study is based upon the experiences of the 
migrant child, he, whose deficiencies are often too apparent, be- 
comes a source of information. The migrant child has traveled 
widely. He has seen at first hand the various crops of our country. 
He has had a wealth of experiences. This unit, in giving him the 
opportunity *to share, will increase his feeling of worth, and l^elp 
resident children respect migrant children and recogni>?e migrant 
workers as vital community helpers. 
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Through this ''traveF* approach, the geography of our country . 
will have a richer meaning even to the child who travels vicar-. ^ 
iously. Ir may lead, also, to the creation of new awareness of ' 
opportunities afforded by travel, so that the future travels of the 
migrant child will have more significance to him. 

c. Outline of Content 

Traveling: Overview of the general geography of the United 
States; overview of the products and industries of the United States; 
preparing for the journey (possibly the home- of the migrant^ in 
the South as the starting poinr); plotting the route; sights along 
the way; the geography of the regions through which the route 
passes. . 

To the cotton fields: The cotton belt — climate and growing 
sea.son; the^ planting of the cotton; the cotton plant; harvesting— by 
hand, by machine; ginning; from fiber to thread to finished product. . 

To the aiYus fruit orchard: Climate; the trees; their care — culti- 
vation, spraying, at frost time; the harvest; marketing. 

On to the Sugar heet fieUh^ Climate; planting; weeding and 
blocking; harvesting; at the refinery. 

77>i' jottrne) L ontinued: Other svops along the way. 

d. Possible Outcomes 
U'nderstanding 

1. The need for and the worth of all types of labor. 

2. The relationship between growing season, soil, rainfall, tem- 
4 pcraturc, and type of crop grown. 

3. yrhe processes through which various crops go. 

Attitudes 

1. Appreciation of our Ihiited States. 

2. Appreciation of knowledge to be gained through travel, 

3. Respect for all types of useful work. 

•K Respect for the rights and opinions of others. 

Skills and Abilities 

1, Ability to speak Fnglish fluently and Ci)rrectly. 

2. Ability to cornprehend reading nuiteria! at a higher level than 
before. 
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3. Ability to spell the words needed in order to carry on the 
work of the unit. 

4. Ability to interpret ideas through creative work, 

5. Ability to read maps. 

6. Ability to use democratic procedures. 

'7. Ability to use correct form in writing letters, ^ 

8. Skill in using various sources of information, 

9. Habits of neatness and accuracy. 

10. Ability to understand 'and recognize geographical features of 
the United States. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 

We are particularly pleased to report the experimental summer 
school which is described in this chapter. It represents a combina- 
tion of the factors which we believe are essential to real progress 
toward improving the educational experiences of migrant children. 
It was specific. It was practical. It reflected a combination of good 
will on the part, of a local community, cooperation of several state 
and local agencies, and the application of professional skills to the 
technical aspects of the problem. 

Inspired by this exampje as well as by the findings of the field 
research project, the Migrant Research Project Board has developed 
a 'demonstration project as a follow-up of the work already ac- 
complished. Financial assistance for •this project has been forth- 
coming from the Doris Duke Foundation, the National Share- 
croppers Fund, the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, and 
the Committee for Relief and Reconstruction of the Congregational 
Christian tCihiirches. 

The new project consists of the employment of a supervisory 
specialist in migrant education to work at the county staff level in 
Palm Beach County, Florida, and Northampton County, Virginia. 
This person will divide her time between the two counties in about 
the same proportions as the migrants divide theirs, and she will 
move on a similar timetable. She will work with county and local 
school staffs .)n problems of enrollment and attendance, curriculum 
adaptation, ct)nimunity understanding, aiul other related problems. 
The project is being launched with the full, approval of the county 
school boards and the supervisory specialist will actually be em- 
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ployed by the school boarils, with funds provided by the project 
sponsors. » , 

It is the hope of the Migrant Research Project Board that two or 
three years hence the sequel^ to this report may appear containing 
the findings, conclusions and 'recommendations of this very practi- 
cal piece of action research. 
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APPENDIX C 

Research Project on NCALL — Form 2 

Education of Migrant Children December 1952 

MIGRANT FAMILY SCHFDULH 

Interviewer \ 

Schedule No Interview date 

Informant . 

GiiNKRAL Information 

1. Name i)f Family Head . 

(Last) 

2. Present address: Street No. or Rural Route 

City or town2\_^ State 

3. Homc-basc addre^^: Street No. or Rural Route 

City or town • State 



(First) 



4. Present residence; 

a. Type 

House 

C.ibin 

Trailer . 

Tent 



Other 

(Specify) 

Homc-h.isc residence; 

a. Type 

House 

(\ibin . . . 

Trailer . ... 

Tent . 

Other 

(Sj^eufy) 



b. Ownership 

Public-owned camp 
Assoc-ow^ed camp 
Owned by grower 
Privately owned & 

rented by migrant 
Owned by migrant 



Other 



(Specify) 



b. Ownership 

Public-owned uunp 
Assot-fnvncd c.imp 
Owned by grower 
Privately owned iS: 

rented by migraiU 
Owned by migrant 



Other 



in.un \\c<.ks .it present louitnii 
R,h , : \\ lute- Ncgri^ Iiuli.ui 
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(Specify) 



Orient.il 



8. NatioiuUty background: OKI American Spanish-American . 

Other ^ (Specify) 

9. (;itii:enship: AnuTicwi Other (Specify) 

10. Language ordinarily spoken in the home: 

By rentes : By children 1 



11. Is I-nglish spcx.en: 12. Is English understood: 

by father Y N by father Y N 

by mother Y N by nK)ther Y N 

by children Y N by children ' Y N 

l.V Agricultural migrants as a family how many years 



1 I. Inventory of present house-hold members: 
(Insert appropriate number) 

leather Here list "other relatives": 

Mother 

(Children 

Other relatives ... Here list "non-relatises": 

Non-relatives . „ 

Total 

MprC ATloNAI. l'A<.IUliI*^ 

y\. Name of stliool prtseiitly attended or which would he attende<!; 

Cirade sJionl . , . ntstan<e from residence _ _ ._(iiiiles) 

High School ^ . .. Histance from residence _ (miles) 

Is bus transportation av.iilable? To Orade school Y N. To High 
sjioni Y N. n so. hi>\\ far must children walk lo bus _ (miles) 

l.lWc AI loNAL Aim iiu s 
U>. \{t)\\ high wouM \(>u like to have your children go to .schools' 
iiovs: iih . Sth H.S. ( oil. '. 

Ciirls iih HiU H.S. (oil. 

Do yi' t;el (h.it \i)ur Jnidrin arc- uchitme in sHuh)1s of this cOin- 
nuinit\' ? 

Hy llu- tc.ulKr-.: ^' \'. H\ tlv. other ihildrcn: ^' N. 
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38. Do you feel that your children have been more welcome in other 
schools? Y N. If so, where: At your home-base^ 

Elsewhere : (Specify) 

j9. Ha\e you ever met any of your chiWren's present teachers? Y N 

Where: At the school la town In your home Other : 

(Specify) 

40. Do you feel that the teachers give your children a fair amount of time, 
attention and help? Y N 

'M. Do you yoi(fself feel welcome in this community? 

In the stores: Y* N On the streets: Y N In the churches: Y N 

t2. Have you ever felt unwelcome here? If so, why do you think you were 
unwelcome? Cjte examples: < 



Family mi^:ration history (for the past 12 months) 
(List locations from present backward for 12 months) 

A\ 4^ 46 * 

No. of Crops or Rate of 

wks. in other pay 

rcsi- employ. pc: workins . davs 

dence ment woiked 



45 
Location 
Sutc ■ (.ommunity 



No. of 
persons 
working 



48 
Approx. 
No. of 
days 



49 

Estimated 

daily 
earnings 
family 



?0 

Estimated 

Total 
Earnings 



"^l. What is the best thing you uin hUg,t:est that would give your children 
a better clufKc for a good cdiuation? 

*^2. I'urthcr comments of informant: 

ss. Observations by intcr\ icv.cr: 
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APPENDIX D * 

Research Project on NCALL-^Form 5 

Educatioa of Migrant Children ' ^""^ January, 1953 

, TEACHER SCHEDULE 

Interviewef 

Schedule No. , Interview date ^ 

Gl'NKRAL iNrOHMATION 

I. NaniQ of School ^ 



2. Name of Teacher 



(Last) , .(First) 



3. Location of School: 
Street or Rural Route 



^ C:ity or town State 



4. Ttrachcr's residence: Local j_ Commutes by week Commutes 

daily Commuting distance in miles ^ 

5. Grades presently teaching: 1 '2 3 1 *^ 6 7 8 9 10 1 1 12 

(Encircle appropriate Nos.) 

6. If teaching in Senior High or Junior High, list subjects: 



7. Present teaching load: 

(Elementary) - (High Sdiool) 

No. of pupils in each grade No. ot* pupils in eath class 

Resident Migrant Name ot* subject Resident Migrant 

Hame Room 

L ... ' . . . , . . . _ 

3. , ... . . r. . . 

I. . . . 

(y 



S. 

Tot.il . Total 
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Migrant Chilp Situation 

8. In your experience with migrant children in school* how w!ouKl you rate 
them in respect to the t'oUowing important characteristics: 

Way Slightly ^ | Slichtly W.iy ] Too 

0 above ■ above j Avtrafic \ below ■ below v^iricd 

, average avcfagc { | average • average '. to 

I ■ . ;. ; ; ! classify 

a. Mental abiUty'^ j I ' * j . } i ' * • 1 

• b. Desire to learn | ; ^ * ! ! ' 

c. Desire to be in school i ^ ; I I 

j • • ■ ; ... 1 : » 

d. '^Respect for property * \ \ ! 

e. Truthfulness ! ' » 
i. Cleanliness i ; ; | i " • i 

g. Respect for. 1.1 w j ■ I 

h. .Ability to adjusF ^ I • I = 

f. Self-reliance ^" J • '< i 1 
j. 'Self*contVol . i [ . '! 
k. Feeling of belonging I . ' 
1. CoiJperativeness \ f. . , 

m. C.itii;enNhip- 

. n. Religious feeling . ' ' 

9. What problems ha\e )ou encountered in (.onneition with, the presence 
of migrant children in your' classes: 

Scriaus Slr^iit Nii Don'f 

probiiin pri)bltin pmbk'n'. know 

a. Overcrowed ing of room and facilities 

b. Overload on your time and attention 

c. C'lassrooni discipline 

d. Playground disciplinc- 

e. Parental indifference to education 

t\ Unclcinlmess of bodle^ and ilothvs 

g. Absence 

h. Antagonism from resident thildreu 

J. Helligerente toward residciit thildren 
). Reta'^d.itniu : In general 
(Spcufiially ) k. reading 

I. writmg 

m. arithmetic 

n. spelling 

(). geography 

p. stu lal stiuMes 

t|. Otiur [Ui>Mcm^ (^[Hcity) 



10. Please describe any modifications which you have made because of the 
presence of migrants in your classes, in respect to: 

a. Your selection of teaching materials 

b. Your methods of inst^ction 

c. Your daily teaching plan 

d. Your playground procedures 

e. Your extra-curricular program 

f. In any dther regard (Specify) 

11. Do you believer it preferable for ini^jrant children to be? 

(a) grouped together in a separate class or room 

■(b) integrated in classes with resident children. 

What is your- reason for this judgment: 

5 ' ^ 

12:- Do you believe it preferable for migrant children to be? 

(a) luLated in classes according to scholastic attainment 

(b) located according to their chronolugical age 

What is your reason for this judgment? 



13. What illustrations tan you cite from your experience or observation 
which seem to you fairly to illustrate the nature of and tb;. intensity of 
the cducatiuiial pro'^leins of migrant children? 

14. What suggestions have you for improving the educational opjX)rtunities 
and exjicriences of migrant children in your community? 
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of Migrant children . 



Supplement A 
to NCALL. Form 5 



TEACHER'S TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

Supplement to Teacher Schedule No , 

I, Teacher's Name 



(Last) 



(First) 



2, High School attended 
Year of Graduation 



3. College^ attended 

No. of )'cars attended 

4. Advance degrees: Degree 

Degree 



Degree 



Year 



Institution 
Institution 



Yr, 



Yr. 



5. Record of teaching experience: 

Total number of years of teaching 
No. of years teaching in this state 
No. of years teaching in this community 
No. of years teaching in this school 
No. of years teaching in this grade 
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Migrant PupU Record Card 

FAMILY SCHEDULE NO 

NAME . 

(I. A St V 

PAf F. OR 

NATIONALHY 



NCALL Project 



Form 



IMTE OF BIRI M. 



'PARrNTS NA.\!F 



.Mn. 



" 19^2-V^ RECORD: 



. „ St HOOI 

(First ) 

. SF.X \n.AC.V. OF BIRTH 

HA 11: l.NTHRhD FIRST ^uRAOF- .. 

Day Vr. 

NO. OF YRS. 
_ .. FNROl.r.HD 



Day"" 



DATE r\Rf)!.l.FD 



(First) 

liRADF AtTFNnFD 

DAIF VX'nHDRAVCN 



Day 



NO f)F nAY< PR} sLM 



Mo. 

.NO. ()!■ DAY'^ AB'^FNT. 



Day 



IN n VHIR '^ linx.NU NI IF I>! A( Fi^ SiRlfKY .\(M)RD!NC. lO SOIOFAS'Uf: 
AnniVlMFNF. THIS OIIID WOfID HAV'F PI AM:i> (jN IN 



(.RADF 
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